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Have  you  ever  wondered  what  it  really  costs  a  foster  family  to  raise  a  foster  child?  Although  children  are 
not  normally  viewed  in  a  cost  context,  this  type  of  information  may  be  quite  useful  for  making  rational  deci- 
sions concerning  policies  which  alTect  foster  children  and  their  families.  Having  a  method  for  estimating  the 
true  cost  of  care  for  foster  children  could  lead  to  more  realistic  foster  care  payment  systems.  Such  a  meth- 
od could  also  provide  realistic  data  for  prospective  and  current  foster  parents  to  objectively  analyze  the 
costs  of  caring  for  a  foster  child. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  outline  a  method  by  which  the  cost  of  foster  family  care  can 
be  measured  in  local  areas.  The  use  of  available  secondary  data  sources  is  recommended  since  funds  and 
staff  are  usually  not  available  for  research  at  the  local  level.  The  key  to  this  method  is  to  use  available  gov- 
ernment data  which  can  be  updated  by  using  the  consumer  price  index.  The  cost  measurement  procedures 
are  designed  to  measure  average  costs  in  a  particular  area  rather  than  costs  of  an  individual  child.  Social 
service  and  agency  administration  costs  are  excluded  from  this  measurement  instrument. 

The  costs  of  raising  a  foster  child  may  be  separated  into  two  portions: 

•  costs  which  are  the  same  as  those  for  natural  children 

•  costs  related  to  the  child's  status  as  a  foster  child 

Those  costs  which  are  the  same  as  those  for  natural  children  may  be  estimated  by  the  use  of  general  in- 
formation on  child  rearing  costs.  Since  these  cover  the  major  portion  of  the  foster  child's  ordinary  needs, 
accuracy  in  this  estimate  can  go  a  long  way  toward  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  true  cost  of  raising  a  foster 
child. 

However,  some  of  the  costs  for  the  foster  child  are  different  from  the  costs  of  raising  children  in  general 
and  cannot  be  directly  estimated  from  general  data  on  child  rearing  costs.  Where  there  are  major  regional  or 
local  differences  in  costs  which  are  not  reflected  in  the  secondary  data  sources  used,  or  are  peculiar  to  fos- 
ter children  and  not  incurred  by  parents  in  raising  natural  children,  some  primary  data  gathering  may  have 
to  be  done. 

The  Cost  of  Raising  Children 

Although  costs  vary  considerably  from  one  family  to  the  next,  the  underlying  factors  influencing  child 
raising  costs  seem  clear.  The  factor  having  the  greatest  effect  on  child  raising  costs  is  the  level  of  living  en- 
joyed by  the  parents.  Family  income  at  a  particular  time  is  not  the  only  factor  which  affects  a  family's  ex- 
penditure decisions.  Even  among  families  with  roughly  the  same  income,  the  amount  spent  per  child  can 
still  vary  greatly  depending  on  such  factors  as; 

•  the  family's  expected  or  potential  income, 

•  relative  prices  of  goods, 

•  the  sex  of  the  child, 

•  the  number  of  children  already  in  the  family, 

•  the  ages  of  all  the  children  in  the  family, 

•  the  family's  lifestyle, 

•  the  geographical  location, 

•  the  availability  of  community  services, 

•  the  attitude  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  family  toward  child  care 
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The  ideal  tool  for  measuring  the  expenditures  that  a  family  actually  incurs  in  raising  a  child  would  take  all 
such  factors  into  account,  in  practice,  most  researchers  have  at  least  taken  regional  differences,  age  differ- 
ences, level  of  living  differences,  and  sex  differences  into  consideration.  The  measurement  tools  we  recom- 
mend in  this  monograph  take  these  latter  factors  into  consideration. 

The  Cost  of  Raising  Foster  Children 

We  are  interested  in  three  types  of  cost:  direct  costs,  indirect  costs,  and  non-economic  costs.  Direct  or 
out-of-pocket  costs  include  the  expenses  the  family  actually  incurs  in  raising  children.  Indirect  costs  refer  to 
the  income  (opportunity  costs)  family  members  forego  by  staying  at  home  and  raising  children  or  the  value 
of  the  time  family  members  devote  to  child  raising  tasks.  Non-economic  costs  include  the  cost  of  the  time 
and  effort  the  family  members  put  into  raising  children  that  does  not  compete  with  the  family's  money  earn- 
ing activities.  In  order  to  gather  data  used  to  set  the  payment  rates  to  foster  parents  only  direct  and  indirect 
costs  are  of  real  importance.  However,  in  determining  if  a  particular  family  will  become  a  foster  family  or 
adopt  a  child,  and  in  determining  what  age  child  a  foster  family  would  prefer,  non-economic  costs  are  signif- 
icant. 

The  technical  problems  involved  with  computing  direct  and  indirect  costs  are  immense.  In  computing  the 
direct  costs  of  raising  a  child,  some  data  exists  on  costs  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  educational  expenses 
incurred  directly  by  individual  family  members.  For  other  items,  such  as  housing,  transportation,  and  recre- 
ation, where  costs  are  often  incurred  by  the  family  as  a  whole,  the  problem  of  determining  what  portion  of 
the  family's  expenses  should  be  charged  to  the  various  family  members  is  much  more  difficult. 

In  computing  the  indirect  costs  associated  with  raising  a  child,  the  value  of  the  time  spent  by  the  parents 
on  the  activities  involved  with  raising  the  child  needs  to  be  determined.  The  value  of  the  time  lost  by  the 
parents  when  they  could  have  been  working  outside  the  home  could  also  be  measured.  Thus,  dollar  amounts 
must  be  assigned  to  the  time  spent  on  food  preparation,  house  cleaning,  child  education,  etc.,  and  to  the 
salary  the  foster  parents  could  have  earned  outside  the  home  if  they  had  chosen  to  be  a  typist,  store  clerk, 
or  banker  instead  of  raising  a  child. 


QUALITY  OF  LIFE  ISSUES 

What  is  the  most  acceptable  level  of  living  for  a  foster  family?  Obviously,  foster  care  costs  are  closely 
related  to  assumptions  about  the  appropriate  life  style  for  foster  families.  Agency  policies  and  community 
standards  can  affect  the  actual  costs  foster  families  incur  as  well  as  determine  which  of  these  costs  will  be 
borne  by  the  community.  Thus,  before  attempting  to  measure  costs  in  a  particular  area,  information  must  be 
known  about  agency  policies  and  community  standards  in  that  area. 

Community  and  agency  values  do  not  arise  in  a  vacuum.  The  general  views  in  the  society  about  good  liv- 
ing standards  and  quality  of  life  provide  the  framework  for  judging  quality  in  foster  care.  The  history  of  fos- 
ter family  care  as  an  institution  has  also  shaped  views  of  what  quality  of  life  means  for  foster  children. 
There  are  long-standing  controversies  which  continue  to  influence  the  quality  of  foster  care  today. 

Though  in  our  study  we  were  not  able  to  conclude  with  a  single  definition  of  quality  of  life  for  foster  chil- 
dren, our  decision  to  base  the  direct  costs  instrument  on  natural  children's  costs  indicates  that  good  foster 
care  practice  presumes  the  same  level  of  living  for  foster  children  as  for  natural  children  living  in  the  same 
family.  Our  consideration  of  the  indirect  costs  of  child  care  is  related  to  the  increased  professionalization  of 
foster  parents  and  to  the  recognition  of  their  contribution  to  the  program. 

Quality  of  Life 

Quality  of  life  is  the  total  impact  of  the  components  of  a  level  of  living  and  the  potential  life  styles  asso- 
ciated with  these  components.  While  the  literature  on  quality  of  life  has  focused  on  a  physical  orientation,  it 
has  also  included  mental  health  and  social  well-being  as  important  characteristics.  Many  present  definitions 
of  relative  quality  of  life  encompass  the  following  concepts  in  increasing  order  of  magnitude: 


1.  Maintenance  of  life  functions 

2.  Absence  of  disabling  deprivation  or  hindrance 

3.  Presence  of  a  positively  enhancing  environment 

4.  Active  growth  and  development 

5.  Optimal  self-actualizing  process 

Although  there  are  disagreements  about  the  purposes  of  foster  care  itself,  there  is  a  general  consensus 
that  foster  family  care  is  a  valuable  component  of  child  care  services.  Many  factors  have  been  identified  as 
influencing  definitions  of  quality  foster  care  in  contemporary  society.  The  quality  of  life  delivered  to  a  foster 
child  is  produced  by  an  interaction  of  social  forces,  agency  payments,  foster  family  resources,  and  agency 
supervision  and  encouragement.  To  apply  the  quality  of  life  concepts  to  foster  children,  an  understanding  of 
the  background  of  foster  family  care  and  present  influences  on  foster  care  programs  is  needed. 

The  Development  of  Foster  Family  Care 

Foster  family  care  as  a  means  of  caring  for  children  has  a  long-standing  history.  In  Colonial  America  the 
practice  of  hiring  adolescents  for  minimal  room  and  board  or  apprenticing  them  for  training  was  common;  it 
was  assumed  that  their  services  were  of  value  and  that  their  education  would  be  furthered.'  While  appren- 
ticing declined  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  custom  of  placing  children  in  temporary  homes  or  permanent 
adoptive  homes,  often  outside  the  community  from  which  they  came,  persisted.  Placing  a  child  to  work  for 
his  keep  on  a  farm  was  evaluated  favorably  by  many  people.-  The  alternatives  of  poor  farms  and  orphan- 
ages competed  with  foster  care,  and  debates  about  the  success  of  each  alternative  occurred.  For  example, 
the  strong  negative  effects  on  children  of  being  mixed  with  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  institutions  were  noted. -^ 

The  Rise  of  the  Boarding  Foster  Home.  Historically,  families  who  took  in  children  for  money  or  gain 
were  highly  suspect.  Some  of  the  present-day  uneasiness  about  looking  at  foster  care  costs  stems  from  simi- 
lar views.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  role  of  voluntary  agencies  in  providing  child  welfare  services 
in  this  country  became  established.  These  private  agencies  were  often  organized  by  religious  or  ethnic 
groups.  The  free  foster  home  (no  board  payment)  grew  as  formal  indenture  declined.'* 

Late  in  the  nineteenth  century,  "free"  foster  care  began  to  be  replaced  by  "room  and  board"  foster  care — 
care  where  the  foster  parents  were  partially  reimbursed  for  the  direct  costs  they  incurred  in  raising  foster 
children.  During  the  twentieth  century  foster  care  expanded  to  include  a  variety  of  types  of  care. 

The  Diversity  of  Types  of  Care.  Foster  care  today  is  divided  into  several  categories: 

(I)  emergency  care  for  not  more  than  30  days;  (2)  time-limited  care  while  the  natural  family  is  helped  to 
improve  the  home  situation  and  prepare  for  the  child's  return;  (3)  time-limited  pre-adoptive  care;  (4)  per- 
manent foster  family  care  on  a  planned  basis;  (5)  specialized  or  treatment  care  of  the  mentally,  physically, 
and  emotionally  handicapped  children.-'' 

Not  all  agencies  use  these  categories  for  organizing  their  programs,  but  these  functions  are  almost  always 
found  within  a  foster  care  service.  This  typology  of  care  suggests  that  foster  family  care  is  a  complex  mat- 
ter with  different  demands  on  the  families  who  participate  in  each  situation.  The  current  movement  of  foster 
parents  to  organize  associations  has  generated  interest  in  developing  the  qualitative  aspects  of  the  foster 
parent-child  relationship.  For  example,  at  the  National  Foster  Parents  Association  meeting  in  1973  a  bill  of 
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rights  for  foster  children  was  published.^  Historically,  foster  family  care  has  been  a  relatively  inexpensive 
and  unevaluated  method  for  child  care  which  depended  on  the  voluntary  generosity  of  the  foster  family  in 
order  to  operate  for  the  child's  benefit. 

Are  Children  an  Asset  or  Liability?  In  contemporary  society,  children  are  not  seen  by  economists  as  an 
economic  benefit  but  as  a  direct  cost  to  families. '^  As  a  result,  in  many  areas  it  is  difficult  to  find  foster 
homes  for  adolescents,  who  in  the  past  could  have  served  as  household  help  and  farm  hands.  Increasing 
urbanization,  industrialization,  mandatory  education,  and  movement  away  from  home  production  have  un- 
dercut any  possibility  for  economic  contributions  from  children. 


Current  Quality  of  Life  Issues 

Several  current  issues  are  of  concern  to  local  foster  care  groups  and  agencies  who  are  analyzing  the  cost 
of  foster  care:  Choosing  a  level  of  living,  identifying  the  foster  families"  special  needs,  determining  the  cost 
of  child  care  time,  administering  the  length  of  the  child's  placement  and  allocating  costs  among  the  family, 
agency  and  other  social  services. 

The  line  between  quantity  and  quality  is  hard  to  draw  when  the  level  of  living  is  determined  for  the 
foster  child.  Using  the  foster  family's  own  level  of  living  as  a  reference  point  would  be  helpful.  At  least  the 
child  could  be  treated  as  a  regular  family  member  and  his  costs  would  not  affect  the  family's  level  of  living. 

To  what  extent  a  foster  child's  needs  are  specialized,  causing  the  family  to  have  demands  different  from 
the  norm  in  maintaining  a  standard  of  living,  has  not  been  established.  However,  both  foster  parents  and 
child  welfare  experts  agree  that  the  foster  child  not  be  further  deprived  in  his  placement. 

The  cost  of  time  spent  in  child  care  is  related  to  the  first  two  issues.  The  life  style  of  families  and  stand- 
ards for  foster  care  are  directly  influenced  by  policies  on  child  care  reimbursement.  It  may  be  useful  to  esti- 
mate this  cost,  even  if  reimbursement  is  unlikely,  in  order  to  recognize  the  real  contribution  foster  families 
make  to  the  program. 

The  opportunities  a  foster  child  has.  related  to  the  length  of  placement  and  possible  return  to  the  family 
of  origin,  is  clouded  by  the  strong  value  placed  on  returning  the  child  to  his  natural  parents.  The  belief  that 
the  placement  is  temporary  often  means  that  decisions  about  the  child's  education  and  opportunities  are 
postponed. 

The  complexity  of  our  society's  bureaucratic  arrangements  for  public  welfare  makes  it  difficult  to  locate 
who  is  best  able  to  take  responsibility  for  quality  of  life  decisions  and  to  make  the  financial  commitments. 
In  some  cases  families  may  choose  to  reject  available  services  for  foster  children  but  then  incur  the  costs 
themselves  for  these  services. 

Groups  attempting  to  identify  costs  of  foster  family  care  should  carefully  evaluate  local  services  from  the 
standpoint  of  quality  of  life  assumptions  in  the  community  and  local  agency  policy. 


MEASURING  THE  DIRECT  COST  OF  FOSTER  FAMILY  CARE 

Direct  or  out-of-pocket  foster  family  care  costs  are  the  actual  monetary  outlays  required  to  raise  a  child. 
Included  in  these  costs  are  the  expenses  foster  parents  incur  for  food,  clothing,  housing,  medical  care,  edu- 
cation, transportation,  and  other  expenditures  related  to  the  foster  child's  social  and  physical  growth.  Esti- 
mating the  direct  cost  of  caring  for  a  child  is  not  too  difficult  for  such  commodities  as  food,  clothing,  and 
private  education.  For  these  goods,  what  is  consumed  by  one  family  member  is  at  least  distinguishable  from 
the  consumption  of  others.  Not  knowing  how  an  extra  child  affects  family  transportation,  recreation,  house- 
hold, and  other  direct  expenses,  most  researchers  have  assigned  shares  of  these  types  of  expenses  by  an 
arbitrary  formula.  Typically,  there  has  been  an  equal  share  for  each  family  member. 


'•■RighU  of  Foster  Children,"  Children  Todai.  vol.  2.  no.  4  (Julv-AugiKl  1973).  p.  U. 

Thotius  J.  Espenshade.  The  Cast  ot  Children  in  Ihe  Irhan  I  niled  Stales.  Population  Monograph  Series  No.  14  lBerke1e>.  Cahf.:  I  ni%er<il>  of  Calitomia.  197.11.  pp.  I-.1. 


Should  Foster  Care  Agencies  Gather  Direct  Cost  Data? 

Foster  care  agencies  and  groups  of  foster  parents  interested  in  estimating  the  cost  of  raising  foster  children 
must  take  one  of  two  approaches  when  attempting  to  gather  direct  cost  data.  Either  they  must  gather  pri- 
mary data  on  their  own,  or  they  must  rely  on  existing  government  and  private  data  available  to  them. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  excellent  studies  done  by  foster  care  agencies  on  the  direct  costs  of  foster 
child  care  in  local  areas.  Despite  the  success  of  these  organizations  in  conducting  their  own  studies  of  foster 
care  costs,  we  strongly  urge  those  interested  in  direct  cost  data  to  use  existing  data  bases  if  at  all  possible. 
A  good  study  must  take  into  consideration  such  factors  as  seasonal  changes  in  purchasing  behavior.  Thus,  a 
reliable  foster  family  expenditure  study  would  probably  take  at  least  a  year  just  to  gather  data.  The  costs  of 
primary  data  gathering  and  analysis  are  high.  The  federal  government  regularly  spends  millions  of  dollars  to 
gather  consumer  expenditure  data  by  personal  interview  from  a  few  thousand  households.  Few  foster  care 
agencies  can  afford  to  conduct  the  kind  of  on-going  quality  research  necessary. 

Secondary  data  does  have  a  few  disadvantages.  It  was  not  gathered  with  foster  children  in  mind.  The  data 
may  cause  us  to  underestimate  the  cost  of  foster  children  since  our  research  and  that  of  others  in  the  field 
show  that  many  costs  associated  with  a  foster  child  may  be  higher  than  those  of  the  "average"  child  dis- 
cussed in  most  studies.  Another  problem  of  secondary  data  concerns  the  area  of  data  coverage.  For  exam- 
ple, a  social  worker  living  in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  would  prefer  data  on  that  particular  area  rather 
than  aggregate  regional  data  or  data  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Previous  Estimates  of  the  Direct  Cost  of  Child  Care 

An  examination  of  previous  studies  that  have  been  done  yields  many  useful  insights  into  how  direct  costs 
vary  by  region  of  the  country,  life  style,  age  of  the  child,  and  number  of  children  in  the  family.  Some  of  the 
more  significant  conclusions  drawn  from  an  examination  of  these  studies  are  listed  below. 

•  Food,  housing,  and  clothing  are  generally  the  three  most  important  direct  cost  items  in  any  budget 
for  the  child. 

•  The  birth  order  of  a  child  (first  child,  second  child,  etc.)  and  family  income  appear  to  be  more  impor- 
tant than  family  size  in  determining  expenditures  for  a  child. 

•  The  more  children  a  family  has  (and  the  closer  together  in  age  they  are)  the  lower  the  direct  cost  of 
additional  children  to  a  family.  (Having  more  children  and  having  them  closer  together,  whatever  its 
disadvantages,  seems  to  enable  the  family  to  economize  by  using  hand-me-downs.) 

•  As  a  family's  real  income  rises,  the  proportion  of  their  income  spent  on  sundries  rises  while  the  pro- 
portion spent  on  food  falls. 

•  The  cost  of  a  child  varies  by  region,  and  within  a  region  by  where  the  family  lives — farm,  rural  non- 
farm,  and  urban  areas,  for  example. 

•  The  child's  sex  makes  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  goods  consumed  for  some  direct  cost  categories 
(e.g.,  teenage  boys  consume  significantly  more  food  than  teenage  girls;  teenage  girls,  on  the  other 
hand,  spend  significantly  more  on  clothes  than  teenage  boys). 


Recommended  Source  for  Direct  Cost  Data 

In  1970,  Jean  Pennock,  while  working  for  the  Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Research  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (U.S.D.A.)  developed  estimates  of  the  direct  cost  of  raising  a  child  to  age 
eighteen  at  economy,  low-cost  and  moderate  cost  levels  of  living  for  rural  farm,  rural  nonfarm,  and  urban 
families  in  all  four  U.S.  census  regions. ^  At  this  time  the  estimates  are  based  on  a  1960-61  cooperative  study 

'Jean  Pennock.  "Cost  of  Raising  a  Child."  FamUy  Emnomla  Rtrlew,  Much  1970.  Lucille  F.  Mork,  Carol  M.  Jaeger,  Nfinofe  Bdle  Mclnlash,  and  J.  Patrick  .Madden  were  abo 
associated  in  the  ^4ork  Pennoclt  reports. 


of  national  consumer  expenditures  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (B.L.S.)  and  the  U.S.D.A. 
In  a  year  or  two  they  hope  to  release  revised  data  based  on  a  1972-1973  national  consumer  expenditure  sur- 
vey. 

Pennock  began  by  using  the  amounts  of  foods  of  different  types  (food  groups)  that  families  might  buy  or 
obtain  by  home  production  to  establish  what  families  were  living  at  similar  levels.  To  avoid  differences  in 
level  of  living  between  regions,  the  food  plans  were  repriced.  The  average  U.S.  nonfarm  food  choices  at  the 
various  levels  were  used  in  all  regions  and  urbanizations.  The  cost  of  the  food  plan  was  used  to  locate  com- 
parable families  which  loosened  the  tie  to  income  level.  She  then  calculated  the  amounts  of  money  going  to 
various  direct  expenses  for  families  of  different  sizes,  in  different  regions,  at  different  levels  of  living. 

Pennock's  work  and  the  continuing  work  of  the  U.S.D.A.  are  widely  known  and  may  be  updated  easily 
using  the  consumer  price  index.  Although  it  has  certain  limitations,  it  is  this  data  base  that  we  have  selected 
as  the  best  source  of  direct  cost  data  on  the  cost  of  raising  children.  Worksheet  A  provides  a  step-by-step 
sequence  which  uses  the  U.S.D.A.  data  to  compute  the  average  direct  cost  of  raising  a  child  in  a  specific 
region  of  the  country,  living  on  a  farm  or  in  the  city  at  a  specific  level  of  living. 

A  brief  examination  of  costs  for  an  average  child  as  shown  in  Table  I  reveals  many  interesting  relation- 
ships. As  expected,  the  direct  cost  per  year  for  raising  a  child  generally  increases  as  the  child  grows.  Costs 
for  the  various  categories  of  goods  and  services  in  the  family  budget  do  not  rise  at  the  same  rate  each  year. 
For  example,  at  certain  ages  costs  rise  more  sharply  for  food  and  clothing,  the  categories  for  which  the 
U.S.D.A.  has  the  best  estimates  of  per  child  costs. 


Determining  the  Direct  Cost  of  Foster  Child  Care 

The  direct  costs  of  raising  a  foster  child  can  be  determined  by  using  Worksheet  A.  The  costs  for  an  aver- 
age child  are  provided  in  Table  I  which  was  taken  from  the  Cost  of  Raising  a  Child  published  by  the  Con- 
sumer and  Food  Economics  Research  Division  of  the  U.S.D.A.  The  data  in  Table  I  are  adjusted  to  the 
value  of  the  dollar  as  of  1970. 

In  order  to  adjust  for  differences  between  the  1970  base  and  the  year  desired,  the  consumer  price  index 
(C.P.I.)  information  in  Tables  2,  3,  or  4  should  be  used.  Although  most  people  are  aware  of  the  C.P.I,  and 
how  it  is  used,  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  helpful.  It  is  the  only  index  compiled  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment that  is  designed  to  measure  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  Because  the 
value  of  the  dollar  changes  significantly  from  year  to  year,  it  becomes  extremely  important  to  use  the  index 
to  adjust  for  dollar  changes  when  using  secondary  price  and  cost  data.'' 

At  the  present  time,  the  national  C.P.I,  is  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  published  about 
three  weeks  following  the  month  to  which  the  data  refer.  The  index  refers  to  the  entire  month,  not  to  any 
specific  day  of  the  month.  U.S.  average  indexes  are  published  monthly  for  "all  items"  and  for  groups, 
subgroups,  and  selected  items  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Reviewund  in  a  special  periodical.  The  Consumer  Price 
Index.  Yearly  averages  such  as  those  in  Table  4  may  be  found  in  the  December  issues  of  these  magazines. 
Both  magazines  may  usually  be  found  in  any  large  city  library  or  U.S.  government  document  depository. 

Individual  "city"  indexes  are  computed  monthly  for  five  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(S.M.S.A.):  Chicago,  III.  -  Northwestern  Indiana;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Los  Angeles  -  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  New 
York  -  Northeastern  New  Jersey,  and  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area,  and  once  every  three  months  on  a 
rotating  cycle,  for  all  other  S.M.S.A.s.  Starting  in  1973  indexes  have  been  published  for  cities  in  five  popu- 
lation-size groups  (see  Table  3),  and  in  1974  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  began  publishing  data  on  the 
four  U.S.  regions  (see  Table  2). 

The  indexes  in  Tables  2,  3,  and  4  are  all  used  in  the  same  manner.  Which  table  you  decide  to  use  depends 
on  which  index  comes  closest  to  approximating  the  conditions  in  the  area  of  interest  to  you. 


"The  market  basket  used  for  the  C.P.I,  is  the  f>«ods  and  «rrvkes  consumed  b>  the  urban  wage  earner  and  ilerka]  worker.    VJIbough  appro\imatel>  55  percent  ill  Ihr  urban  population 
and  approximatelv  J5  percent  ol  the  total  population  are  included  in  this  category,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  dehnitiun  does  not  i-over  ever>bod>. 
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DifTerences  in  the  Cost  of  Raising  Natural  vs.  Foster  Children 

The  direct  cost  data  in  Table  I  were  derived  from  a  very  large  national  sample  of  households  and  did  not 
pertain  specifically  to  foster  children.  In  some  cases  foster  parents  incur  greater  direct  costs  in  raising  a  fos- 
ter child  than  they  incur  in  raising  their  own  children.  Our  studies  of  foster  parents'  beliefs  about  cost  of 
non-handicapped  foster  children  suggest  that  most  parents  feel  the  expenses  of  raising  foster  children  are 
quite  similar  to  the  expenses  of  raising  an  average  child  of  the  same  age  and  sex.  However,  there  are  some 
areas  where  parents  and  agency  workers  do  see  differences  due  to  foster  child  status.  A  foster  child  may  eat 
more  food  and  may  be  harder  on  clothes  at  least  initially.  Foster  parents  may  end  up  buying  more  toys  for  a 
foster  child  than  they  would  for*  a  natural  child,  especially  if  the  turnover  of  foster  children  in  the  area  is 
fairly  high  and  the  foster  parents  let  the  foster  children  take  the  bikes,  sleds,  etc.,  with  them  when  leaving 
the  family.  Our  research  also  shows  that  foster  parents  often  use  brand  name  clothes  to  build  up  the  foster 
child's  self  concept. 
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Annual 
Average 


Table  2:   Consumer  Price  Index  for  Urban  Wage 
Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  by  Region     ( 1 967=  1 00) 


All  Items 


Total 
Food 


Housing 


aothing 

(Apparel  & 

Upkeep) 


Trans- 
portation 


North  Central  Region 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


1  nn.o 

1 04.3 
109.9 
116.1 
120.4 
124.0 
131.5 
145.7 
158.5 
167.6 


100.0 
109.2 
114.7 
1  17.6 
117.6 
122.8 
141.2 
161.8 
173.3 
179.9 


100.0 
104.3 
110.3 
118.2 
122.0 
126.0 
130.4 
143.9 
160.0 
169.9 


100.0 
105.8 
111.5 
116.0 
119.8 
122.4 
127.1 
136.0 
142.2 
147.5 


100.0 
103.4 
107.8 
112.5 
118.7 
119.4 
123.7 
138.1 
149.3 
162.2 


Northeast  Region 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


100.0 
104.2 
110.3 
117.6 
123.8 
128.5 
136.7 
151.7 
164.0 
173.3 


100.0 
103.6 
109.5 
116.3 
121.0 
125.8 
143.0 
163.9 
177.0 
183.1 


100.0 
104.0 
110.6 
119.0 
126.8 
133.2 
140.4 
157.0 
170.3 
179.7 


100.0 
105.9 
112.7 
117.4 
121.0 
123.6 
127.9 
137.5 
143.0 
147.7 


100.0 
103.0 
108.1 
116.3 
123.1 
125.5 
128.6 
140.7 
154.6 
173.9 


Southern  Region 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


100.0 
104.3 
110.4 
116.4 
121.1 
124.8 
133.0 
149.0 
163.7 
172.8 


100.0 
103.8 
109.7 
115.3 
118.3 
123.6 
142.9 
164.0 
178.7 
183.1 


100.0 
104.5 
112.0 
120.1 
125.1 
129.4 
135.6 
153.4 
171.8 
183.2 


100.0 
105.0 
111.2 
116.1 
119.7 
122.3 
127.7 
137.3 
144.0 
151.4 


100.0 
103.0 
106.5 
109.9 
115.6 
116.4 
120.0 
136.0 
149.2 
161.6 


Western  Region 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


100.0 
103.7 
108.8 
114.3 
118.3 
122.1 
129.3 
142.9 
157.7 
167.3 


100.0 
102.8 
107.2 
112.0 
115.2 
120.4 
136.7 
156.1 
169.9 
173.7 


100.0 
103.9 
110.9 
120.1 
122.7 
127.1 
133.0 
147.1 
165.5 
177.7 


100.0 
105.2 
110.2 
114.7 
118.3 
120.9 
124.6 
133.5 
139.2 
143.7 


100.0 
102.3 
105.4 
109.2 
116.1 
116.1 
120.2 
134.1 
148.6 
162.2 


In  1973  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  began  publishJi^  a  new  sel  of  consumer  price  indexes  which  measure  price  chaises  in  urban  areas  grouped  by  re^ons.  The  new  indexes  are 
published  lour  limes  a  year — (or  the  months  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December — in  the  monthly  Consumer  Pricf  Index  Report.  The  December  issue  contains  annual  average 
rather  than  quarterly  data.  Data  from  the  December  issue  is  included  in  this  table.  Unfortunately,  the  consumer  price  index  groups  covered  in  the  regional  breakdowns  do  not  correspood 
completely  with  Ihe  breakdowns  in  the  li.S.D.A.  tables.  "Food  at  home,"  "food  away  from  home,"  "medical  care,"  "education  (reading  and  recreation)."  and  "all  other  (persona) 
care,  reading  and  recreation  average),"  for  example,  do  not  appear  as  separate  consumer  price  indexes  in  the  regional  breakdowns.  Nevertheless,  the  diflerences  between  the  index  (or 
these  groups  and  the  total  consumer  price  index  for  the  year  is  small.  Moreover,  in  measuring  Ihe  direct  cost  <rf  foster  care,  most  people  would  not  be  interested  In  Hem  by  item  adjust- 
ments anyway. 
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Annual 
Average 


Table  3:   Consumer  Price  Index  for  Urban  Wage 
Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  by  Size  of  City     (1967=100) 


All  Items 


Total 
Food 


Housing 


Clothing 

(Apparel  & 

Upkeep) 


Trans- 
portation 


Cities  With  an  Urban  Population  of  3.5  Million  or  More 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


100.0 
104.3 
110.2 
117.4 
123.0 
127.5 
135.6 
150.2 
162.5 
171.6 


100.0 
103.8 
109.5 
116.2 
120.2 
125.6 
143.1 
163.6 
176.4 
181.7 


100.0 
103.9 
110.5 
119.0 
125.6 
131.4 
137.8 
153.0 
166.8 
176.2 


100.0 
105.4 
111.4 
115.7 
119.0 
121.3 
126.2 
135.0 
139.2 
142.7 


100.0 
103.5 
108.7 
117.0 
123.3 
125.5 
129.4 
142.1 
155.9 
173.2 


Cities  With  an  Urban  Population  of  1.4  Million  to  3.5  Million 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


100.0 
104.4 
110.4 
116.6 
121.7 
125.5 
133.0 
147.0 
160.4 
169.8 


100.0 
103.7 
109.4 
115.3 
118.5 
123.2 
141.1 
161.4 
175.1 
181.1 


100.0 
104.4 
111.1 
118.8 
124.2 
128.9 
134.2 
148.4 
163.6 
173.6 


100.0 
105.5 
112.0 
116.7 
120.9 
123.3 
127.9 
137.5 
143.8 
148.5 


100.0 
103.3 
108.2 
113.3 
119.8 
121.1 
124.2 
137.1 
150.2 
167.2 


Cities  With  an  Urban  Population  of  250,000  to  1 .4  .Million 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


100.0 
104.0 
109.9 
116.2 
120.8 
124.7 
132.4 
146.7 
160.3 
169.4 


100.0 
103.3 
108.8 
114.4 
117.5 
122.7 
140.4 
161.0 
174.8 
180.4 


100.0 
104.3 
111.6 
120.0 
124.5 
128.9 
134.6 
149.1 
165.7 
176.2 


100.0 
104.9 
111.3 
116.2 
120.0 
123.0 
128.6 
137.6 
144.0 
151.1 


100.0 
102.8 
106.2 
110.3 
116.0 
117.4 
121.4 
136.0 
147.7 
160.5 


Cities  With  an  Urban  Population  of  50,000  to  250,000 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


100.0 
104.3 
109.7 
115.5 
120.1 
123.9 
131.7 
146.8 
160.7 
169.9 


100.0 
103.3 
108.8 
113.9 
117.1 
122.3 
140.4 
160.5 
173.5 
179.2 


100.0 
104.3 
110.5 
118.0 
123.0 
127.7 
133.9 
150.5 
167.9 
178.9 


100.0 
105.9 
111.5 
116.4 
120.3 
123.0 
127.7 
138.0 
145.4 
151.0 


100.0 
102.7 
106.6 
111.1 
116.0 
116.4 
119.8 
135.0 
148.9 
161.8 


Cities  With  an  Urban  Population  of  2,500  to  50,000 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


100.0 
104.0 
109.1 
114.9 
119.5 
122.9 
130.7 
146.7 
161.3 
171.0 


100.0 
103.2 
108.2 
113.9 
117.3 
122.0 
140.1 
161.8 
174.4 
179.7 


100.0 
104.1 
110.2 
117.7 
122.4 
126.5 
132.1 
149.8 
169.1 
181.4 


100.0 
105.3 
111.1 
115.7 
119.6 
121.8 
125.7 
135.4 
143.3 
150.4 


100.0 
103.1 
105.9 
109.7 
115.2 
116.1 
120.1 
135.3 
148.1 
161.4 


Sflc  notes  on  following  page. 
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In  1972  the  Bureau  of  l^bor  Statistics  began  publishing  a  new  series  of  coavumer  price  Indexes  whkh  measure  price  changes  by  dly  size.  The  new  Indexes  are  puNlshed  (our  Ibnes  a 
year — for  the  months  of  March,  June.  September,  and  IJecember — in  the  ntonlhly  Consumer  Prkv  Index  Heport.  The  December  Ksue  contains  annual  avt-raKe  rather  llian  <fuarterly  data. 
Data  from  the  December  issue  b  Included  In  this  laMe. 

As  with  the  regional  consumer  price  Index  breakdowns  In  Table  5-3.  the  Index  Rroupn  covered  in  the  city  size  breakdowns  do  not  correspond  completely  with  the  breakdowns  used  In 
the  D.S.D.A.  tables.  Nevertheless,  nmst  of  (he  Index  groups  are  Included  and  with  only  minor  adjustments  the  "all  Hems'*  breakdown  Is  a  reasonaMe  estimate  of  the  missing  Index 
groups. 

The  Bureau  n(  [.abor  Statistics  also  publishes  separate  monthly  indexes  lor  each  of  the  five  largest  metropolitan  areas  in  the  consumer  price  index  (Chicago-Northwestern  Indiana.  De- 
troit. Los  Angeles-Long  Beach.  New  York- Northeastern  New  Jersey,  and  Philadelphia)  and  separate  quarterly  indexes  for  each  of  IK  other  areas: 

Atlanta  Boston  Dallas  Kansas  City  Pittsburgh  San  I' rancisco-OakJand 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Honolulu  Milwaukee  Saint  I^uis  Seattle 

Buffalo  Cleveland  Houston  Minneapolis-  San  Diego  Washington,  D.C. 

St.  Paul 

If  you  are  Interested  tn  any  of  these  18  areas,  you  should  consult  the  recent  issues  ol  the  Monthly  l^bor  AevicH  or  the  Consumer  Price  Index  Heporl  (monthly)  for  specific  Indexes  for 
these  areas  Instead  of  using  the  more  general  indexes  in  this  table. 

Table  4:   Consumer  Price  Index  for  Urban  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  for  the  United  States 

(1967=100) 


All  Other 

(Personal 

Education 

Care,  Read- 

Food 

Clothing 

(Reading 

ing  and 

Annual 

AU 

Total 

Food 

away  from 

(Apparel 

Medical 

&  Recrea- 

Trans- 

Recreation 

Average 

Items 

Food 

at  Home 

Home 

&  Upkeep) 

Housing 

Care 

tion) 

portation 

averaged) 

1967 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1968 

104.2 

103.6 

103.2 

105.2 

105.4 

104.2 

106.1 

104.7 

103.2 

104.4 

1969 

109.8 

108.9 

108.2 

111.6 

111.5 

110.8 

113.4 

108.7 

107.2 

109.0 

1970 

116.3 

114.9 

113.7 

119.9 

116.1 

118.9 

120.6 

113.4 

112.7 

113.3 

1971 

121.3 

118.4 

116.4 

126.1 

119.8 

124.3 

128.4 

119.3 

118.6 

118.0 

1972 

125.3 

123.5 

121.6 

131.1 

122.3 

129.2 

132.5 

122.8 

119.9 

121.3 

1973 

133.1 

141.4 

141.4 

141.4 

126.8 

135.0 

137.7 

125.9 

123.8 

125.8 

1974 

147.7 

161.7 

162.4 

159.4 

136.2 

150.6 

150.5 

133.8 

137.7 

135.6 

1975 

161.2 

175.4 

175.8 

174.3 

142.3 

166.8 

168.6 

144.4 

150.6 

147.6 

1976 

170.5 

180.8 

179.5 

186.1 

147.6 

177.2 

184.7 

151.2 

165.5 

155.8 

To  update  the  items  in  tliis  table,  consult  the  Consumer  Prkx  index  Report  (montiily),  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  or  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  (annual). 


In  calculating  the  direct  cost  of  foster  child  care,  such  costs  should  be  added  to  the  costs  listed  for  the 
average  child.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foster  care  agency  may  reimburse  foster  parents  for  extra  transporta- 
tion, medical,  and  clothing  costs  incurred  in  raising  a  foster  child.  If  these  payments  exist  they  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  cost  of  care  for  an  average  child. 

Some  possible  means  for  dealing  with  cost  differences  for  a  child  because  of  foster  care  status  include: 

•  Use  available  data  at  a  higher  budget  level  (use  moderate-cost  rather  than  low-cost  figures,  for  exam- 
ple). 

•  Use  a  local  pricing  survey. 

•  Move  the  expense  directly  to  the  agency  rather  than  the  family. 

•  Use  parental  records  and  receipts  for  special  reimbursement. 

In  addition  to  taking  into  consideration  ail  the  variables  considered  in  Table  I ,  data  is  available  to  adjust 
for  differences  in  direct  costs  for  families  of  different  sizes  based  on  the  age  of  the  youngest  child.  Unfor- 
tunately, at  the  present  time,  the  U.S.D.A.  researchers  have  only  compiled  such  data  for  two  of  the  four 
regions  of  the  country:  North  Central  and  South. 


Refining  the  Cost  Estimates  for  Food  and  Clothing 

Food  and  clothing  costs  represent  a  substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of  raising  children  and  seem  to  be  the 
direct  cost  items  of  most  concern  to  foster  care  agencies  in  determining  their  payment  schedules.  Since  the 
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food  and  clothing  cost  data  in  Table  1  are  based  on  the  "market  basket"  of  goods  and  services  being  con- 
sumed in  1960-1961,  some  researchers  may  be  interested  in  other  secondary  data  sources  that  would  provide 
more  up-to-date  direct  cost  information  on  this  critical  area. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  releases  a  report  entitled  "The  Cost  of  Food  at  Home"  each  month. 
Regional  estimates  are  available  for  January  each  year.  These  reports  cover  the  average  cost  of  food  at 
home  for  children  at  four  levels  of  living:  thrifty,  low-cost,  moderate-cost,  and  liberal.  The  estimates  are 
based  on  food  budget  plans  which  were  revised  in  1974.  The  plans  are  evaluated  and  revised  whenever  new 
information  on  food  consumption,  food  prices,  food  composition,  and  nutritional  needs  becomes  available. 
Therefore,  these  cost  estimates  are  probably  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  food  costs  at  home  than  the  data 
in  the  food  category  in  Table  I.  These  estimates  may  be  found  in  the  quarterly  issues  of  Family  Economics 
Review  published  by  the  Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Institute,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  U.S.D.A.  also  regularly  publishes  annual  clothing  cost  data  for  children  of  different  ages  for  the  four 
U.S.  regions  (North  Central,  South,  Northeast,  and  West),  for  each  of  three  levels  of  living  (economy,  low- 
cost,  and  moderate-cost).  These  estimates  may  be  found  in  the  summer  issue  of  the  Family  Economics  Re- 
view. The  clothing  cost  data  is  based  on  the  1960-61  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  consumer  expenditure  sur- 
vey adjusted  to  current  dollars  using  the  "apparel  and  upkeep"  category  of  the  consumer  price  index.  This 
is  the  same  procedure  we  have  used  in  Worksheet  A  for  computing  clothing  costs  so  the  difference  between 
the  estimate  you  obtain  using  Worksheet  A  and  the  U.S.D.A.  estimate  should  be  minimal. 


Definition  of  Terms  Used  in  the  Direct  Cost  Method 

The  following  definitions  may  be  useful  for  understanding  the  material  in  this  section. 

Consumer  Price  Index.  The  consumer  price  index  (C.P.I.)  is  a  statistical  measure  of  changes  in  prices  of 
goods  and  services  bought  by  urban  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers,  including  families  and  single  per- 
sons. The  index  is  often  called  the  "cost-of-living  index,"  but  its  official  name  is  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  Urban  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers.  The  index  represents  price  changes  for  everything  people 
buy  for  living — food,  clothing,  automobiles,  homes,  rent,  home  furnishings,  household  supplies,  fuel, 
drugs,  and  recreational  goods;  fees  to  doctors,  lawyers,  beauty  shops;  repair  costs,  transportation  fares, 
public  utility  rates,  etc.,  including  all  taxes  directly  associated  with  the  purchase  of  such  items  and  their 
continued  ownership.  The  consumer  price  index  is  a  weighted,  aggregative  index  number  with  "fixed"  or 
"constant"  annual  weights;  it  often  is  referred  to  as  a  "market  basket"  index,  because  the  procedure  is 
to  measure  price  changes  by  repricing  at  regular  time  intervals  and  comparing  aggregate  costs  of  a  repre- 
sentative market  basket  of  goods  and  services  in  a  selected  base  period. 

Level  of  Living-  The  U.S.D.A.  economy,  low-cost,  and  moderate-cost  food  plans  were  used  to  estimate 
what  families  were  living  at  similar  levels.  When  the  tables  in  this  section  were  compiled,  the  U.S.D.A. 
published  data  on  four  food  plans:  the  economy  plan,  low-cost  plan,  moderate-cost  plan,  and  liberal  plan. 
Recently,  the  U.S.D.A.  stopped  publishing  information  on  the  economy  food  plan  and  began  writing 
about  a  new  "thrifty"  plan.  These  five  plans  are  described  below. 

(a)  Economy  -  This  food  plan  is  based  on  the  1955  U.S.D.A.  Food  Consumption  Survey.  The  per  capita 
cost  of  the  economy  food  plan  was  approximately  the  10th  percentile  on  distribution  of  households  by 
money  value  of  food  per  person  per  week.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  costs  of  the  economy  plan  are 
estimated  at  80  percent  of  the  cost  for  the  low-cost  plan. 

(b)  Thrifty-  This  food  plan  recently  prepared  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  is  being  considered  as 
an  alternative  to  the  economy  food  plan  in  calculating  coupon  allotments  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
The  thrifty  food  plan  contains  more  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  and  less  dry  beans,  potatoes,  and  grain  prod- 
ucts than  the  economy  food  plan.  Food  consumption  patterns  of  households  surveyed  in  l%5-66  that  used 
food  valued  at  or  slightly  above  the  cost  of  the  economy  plan  were  adopted  as  the  basis  for  defining  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  foods  in  the  thrifty  food  plan. 

(c)  Low-cost  -  Households  were  first  put  in  order  by  the  money  value  of  food  they  used  per  person. 
Those  from  the  26th  to  the  49th  percentile  were  used  as  the  model  for  food  consumption  patterns  for  the 
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Worksheet  A:   Estlmarlng  the  direct  costs  of  raising  a  foster  child  usln;;  IJ.  S.  Deparcment 
of  Agriculture  data 


Step  1;   In  order  to  use  this  worksheet  for  estimating  the  average  annual  direct  cost  of  a 
foster  child  In  a  particular  area,  you  must  first  be  able  to  answer  the  following  three 
questions: 

(1)  What  proportion  of  the  foster  children  In  the  area  live  in  urban,  rural  farm,  and  rural 
nonfarm  areas?   (See  the  definitions  for  an  explanation  of  these  terms.) 


proportion  living  in  rural  farm  areas  = 
proportion  living  In  rural  nonfarm  areas 
proportion  living  in  urban  areas  = 

TOTAL 


100  Z 


(2)  Within  each  of  the  three  areas  listed  above,  what  proportion  of  the  foster  children 
living  in  the  area  are  the  ages  listed  below? 


Ages 

Under  1 

1 

2-  3 

A-  5 

6 

7-  9 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

16-17 


iral  Farm 

Rural 

Nonfarm 

Areas 

Areas 

Z 

X 

Z 

z 

Z 

Z 

Z 

z 

Z 

z 

Z 

z 

Z 

z 

Z 

^z 

Z 

^z 

Z 

^z 

Urban 
Areas 


100  X 


100  z 


100  z 


(3)  On  an  annual  basis,  how  much  greater  or  less  are  the  average  direct  costs  of  raising  a 
foster  child  than  the  direct  costs  of  raising  a  natural  child  of  the  same  age  and  sex? 


Two  additional  facts  are  also  needed  before  this  worksheet  may  be  used.   Please  check  off  the 
correct  blocks  below. 

(4)  What  region  of  the  country  are  you  interested  in? 

North  Central  (includes  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin) 

South  (includes  the  states  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 

Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia) 

Northeast   (includes  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 

New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont) 

West  (includes  the  states  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 

New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming) 

(5)  At  what  level  of  living  are  the  foster  families  in  your  area  living?   (See  the  definitions 
for  an  explanation  of  these  terms.) 


economy 


low-cost 


moderate-cost 
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Step  2:   Use  the  chart  below  to  determine  the  page  numbers  in  Table  1   you  should  use  in 
completing  this  worksheet. 

REGION  OF  COUNTRY  (see  question  A  in  Step  1) 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


SOUTH 


NORTHEAST 


WEST 


Cost  Level 
(see  question  5 
In  Step  1) 


s  z 

b:  o 

z 


tconomy 

Ixiw-Cost 

Moderate- 
Cost 


10 
10 
10 


11 
11 
11 


12 
12 
12 


13 
13 
13 


14 
14 
14 


15 
15 
15 


16 
16 
16 


17 
17 
17 


*A  programming  error  invalidated  estimates  for  the  farm  child  in  the  West.   Use  the  rural 
nonfarm  data  (p.  16)  to  approximate  the  rural  farm  costs. 


Step  3:   Fill  in  the  needed  information  below  using  the  data  in  Table   1  and  your  knowledge 
of  the  proportion  of  agency  foster  children  living  in  rural  farm,  rural  nonfarm,  and  urban 
areas  by  age.   (See  question  2  in  Step  1.) 

Rural  Farm  Location 


In  Rural  Farm  Areas, 
Proportion  of  Foster 
Children  of  Ages: 

Total 

Data 

Table 

Cost 

from 
1: 

Under  1  _ 

X 

$ 

$ 

1  _ 

X 

$ 

$ 

2-  3  _ 

X 

$ 

$ 

4-  5  _ 

X 

S 

- 

$ 

6  _ 

X 

$ 

$ 

7-  9  _ 

X 

$ 

- 

$ 

10-11  _ 

X 

$ 

$ 

12  _ 

X 

$ 

- 

$ 

13-15  _ 

X 

$ 

$ 

16-17  _ 

— 

X 

$ 

- 

$ 

1. 

00 

Item 

(1) 

$ 

Average  direct  cost  of  raising  a 
child  in  a  rural  farm  area  in  a 
specific  region  and  at  a  specific 
level  of  living  (in  1970  dollars). 


Rural  Nonfarm  Location 


In  Rural  Non 
Proportion  o 
Children  of 

farm  Areas, 
f  Foster 
Ages: 

Total 

Data 

Table 

Cost 
[rom 
1: 

Under  1 

X 

$ 

$ 

1 

X 

$ 

S 

2-  3 

X 

$ 

$ 

4-  5 

X 

$ 

$ 

6 

X 

$ 

$ 

7-  9 

X 

$ 

$ 

10-11 

X 

$ 

$ 

12 

X 
X 
X 

$ 
$ 
$ 

$ 

13-15 

$ 

16-17 

- 

$ 

1. 

00 

Item 

(2) 
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$ 

Average  direct  cost  of  raising  a 
child  in  a  rural  nonfarm  area  in  a 
specific  region  and  at  a  specific 
.level  of  living  (In  1970  dollars). 


Urban  Location 


In  Urban  Areas, 
Proportion  of  Foster 
Children  of  Ages: 
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00 
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Average  direct  cost  of  raising  a 
child  In  an  urban  area  in  a  specific 
region  and  at  a  specific  level  of 
living  (in  1970  dollars). 


Step  4:   To  calculate  the  average  cost  of  a  child  in  the  entire  region  (not  rural  farm,  rural 
nonfarm,  and  urban  locations  separately) ,  multiply  the  proportion  of  foster  children  in  each 
location  by  Items  1,  2,  and  3.   (See  question  1  in  Step  1.) 


Location 
Rural  farm  (Item  1) 


Average 

Cost  In 

Each  Region: 

$ 


Proportion  of 
Foster  Children 
in  each  location: 


Weighted 
Average  Cost  in 
each  location: 


Rural  nonfarm 
(Item  2) 

Urban  (Item  3) 


1.00   Item  (4)  $ 


Average  direct 
cost  of  raising 
a  child  In  a 
specific  region 
and  at  a  specific 
level  of  living 
(In  1970  dollars). 
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Step  5:   Using  Tables  2,  3,  or  4,  fill  in  the  needed  Information  below  to  adjust  for  differ- 
ences in  the  value  of  the  dollar  between  1970  and  the  year  desired. 

Table  2  enables  you  to  adjust  for  regional  differences  in  the  consumer 
price  indes. 

Table  3  enables  you  to  adjust  the  consumer  price  index  for  cities  of 
different  sizes. 

Table  4  contains  the  national  average  consumer  price  Index  for  all 
categories  contained  in  Tables  2  and  3. 

To  obto  n  cost  estimates  comparable  to  the  1970  data  in  Table  1  for  a  specified  year, 
multiply  the  1970  cost  estimate  (Item  4)  by  the  appropriate  index  number  for  the  year 
desired  and  divide  the  product  by  the  index  number  for  1970. 


Note:   Significant  differences  in  price  movements  occur  between  rural  and 
urban  areas  and  within  urban  areas  of  different  sizes  just  as  they  occur 
between  the  major  geographical  regions.   In  general,  prices  rise  faster  in 
urban  areas  than  in  rural  areas  and  in  larger  urban  areas  than  in  smaller 
urban  areas.   Unfortunately,  there  is  no  easy  way  to  take  urban-rural  dif- 
ferences into  consideration  since  the  consumer  price  index  is  essentially 
an  urban  index.   However,  since  1973  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been 
publishing  regional  breakdowns  for  the  consumer  price  index  (see  Table  2). 
And  since  1972,  the  Bureau  has  been  publishing  consumer  price  index  break- 
downs by  city  size  (see  Table  3).   In  most  cases,  such  regional  and  city 
size  breakdowns  will  provide  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar  for  the  area  and  the  year  desired  than  the  national  average  consumer 
price  index  (see  Table  4). 


Average  direct  cost 
of  raising  a  child 
in  area  (Item  4)  : 


Index  number  for 
year  desired  from 
Table  2,  3, 
or  4: 


Average  direct  cost 
of  raising  a  child 
after  adjusting  for 
changes  in  the  value 
of  a  dollar: 


(A) 


Index  number  for  1970 
from  Table  2,  3,  or  4: 

(C) 


(B) 


AB 
C 


Item  (5)   $ 


jjer  year 


Step  6:   Fill  in  the  needed  information  below  to  adjust  for  differences  between  the  cost  of 
raising  natural  children  and  foster  children  (see  question  3  in  Step  1). 


Average  direct  cost  of  raising  a  child  after 

adjusting  for  changes  in  the  value  of  a  dollar  (Item  5) 

Yearly  direct  cost  adjustment  because  the  child  is 
a  foster  child  and  not  a  natural  child 


$_ 
±  $ 


Average  direct  cost  of  raising  a  foster  child  in  a 
specific  region  after  adjusting  for  differences 
between  the  cost  of  raising  natural  children  and 
foster  children 


Item  (6)$ 


_per  year 
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low-cost  plan.  This  food  plan  calls  for  smaller  amounts  of  most  foods,  especially  milk  cheese  and  ice 
cream;  meat,  poultry,  and  fish;  fruit  and  vegetables  other  than  potatoes;  and  bakery  products.  It  calls  for 
larger  amounts  of  cereal,  flour,  and  bread.  Users  of  the  low-cost  plan  are  expected  to  select,  most  of  the 
time,  the  lower  cost  foods  within  food  groups — ground  beef  rather  than  steak  and  bread  rather  than  fancy 
rolls,  for  example. 

(d)  Moderate-cost  -  Households  from  the  50th  to  the  76th  percentile  based  on  the  money  value  of  food 
per  person  were  the  model  for  the  moderate-cost  plan.  This  food  plan  not  only  includes  larger  quantities 
of  meat  and  vegetables  and  fruit  than  the  low-cost  plan,  but  allows  for  more  frequent  purchase  of  the 
higher  priced  cuts  of  meat  and  out-of-season  foods.  This  plan  allows  for  meals  with  more  variety  and 
less  home  preparation  than  does  the  low-cost  plan.  Greater  discard  of  food  beyond  the  normal  discard  of 
bone  and  other  inedible  parts  of  food  is  assumed  in  the  moderate-cost  than  the  low-cost  plan. 

(e)  Liberal-  Households  from  the  77th  to  the  92nd  percentile  based  on  the  money  value  of  food  per  per- 
son were  the  model  for  the  liberal-cost  plan.  This  food  plan  allows  for  a  greater  variety  of  foods  for  con- 
siderably more  animal  products,  fruits,  and  vegetables  than  the  moderate-cost  plan.  More  expensive 
choices  within  the  groups  account  for  much  of  the  greater  cost  of  the  liberal  plan.  Greater  discard  of  edi- 
ble food  is  assumed  in  the  liberal  than  in  the  less  costly  plans. 

The  chart  below  may  help  you  determine  the  food  plan  that  foster  families  in  your  area  can  afford. 
Food  plan  that  families  of  different  sizes  and  incomes  can  usually  afford,  winter  1976' 


Income 
(before  taxes) 

1 -person 
families 

2-person 
families 

3-person 
families 

4-person 
families 

5-person 
families 

6-person 
families 

$2,500  to 
$5,000 

Tlirifty  or 
Low-cost 

Thrifty  or 
Low-cost 

Thrifty' 

Thrifty' 

Thrifty' 

Thrifty' 

$5,000  to 
$10,000 

Moderate-cost 

Low-cost  or 
Moderate-cost 

Thrifty  or 
Lou -cost 

Thrifty  or 
Low-cost 

Thrifty' 
or  Low-c"ost 

Thrifty' 

$10,000  to 
$15,000 

Liberal 

Moderate-cost 

Low-cost  or 
Moderate-cost 

Low-cost 

Low-cost 

Thrifty  or 
Low-cost 

$15,000  to 
$20,000 

Liberal 

Liberal 

Moderate-cost 

Low-cost  or 
Moderate-cost 

Low-cost 

Low-cost 

$20,000  to 
$30,000 

Liberal 

Liberal 

Liberal 

Moderate-cost 

Moderate-cost 

Low-cost  or 
Moderate-cost 

$30,000  or 
more 

Liberal 

Liberal 

Liberal 

Moderate-cost 
or  Liberal 

Moderate-cost 
or  Liberal 

Moderate-cost 
or  Liberal 

'Based  on  costs  for  the  lood  plans  eslimaled  for  winter  1976.  and  on  data  from  ttie  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey  Series:  Diary  Data  1972  tBLS  Report  44A-I).  updated  to  winter  1976. 
^Many  frausetiotds  of  ttiis  size  and  income  are  eli^ble  for  assistance  ttirougfi  tlie  Food  Stamp  Profjram. 

Note:  The  plan  shown  in  the  column  corresponding  to  the  numtier  of  persons  in  ttie  family  and  opposite  the  family  income  before  taxes,  costs  about  tfie  amount  a  typical  housetiold  of 
similar  size  and  income  spends  for  food.  It  is  the  plan  a  family  of  that  size  and  income  can  ifiually  afford. 


Note:  The  economy  food  plan  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the  Pennock  "Cost  of  Raising  a  Child"  study.  The  U.S.D.A.  is  now  recommend- 
ing the  thrifty  food  plan  as  an  alternative  to  the  economy  food  plan.  Additional  information  on  annual  costs  for  a  four-person  family 
for  three  standards  of  living  is  available  fron  the  U.S.D.L.,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  selected  metropolitan  and  non-metropolitan 
areas. 


Region.  The  U.S.D.A.  researchers  divided  the  country  into  four  geographic  regions  (excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii): 

(a)  North  Central  -  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota. 
Wisconsin. 

(b)  Soutti  -  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Delaware.  Florida,  Georgia.  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Maryland.  Mississippi,  North  Carolina.  Oklaho- 
ma, South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Texas.  Virginia.  West  Virginia 

(c)Nort/ieasf  -  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 

(d)    West-  Arizona.  California.  Colorado.  Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Oregon.  Utah.  Washington.  Wyoming. 
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NORTHEAST 


Urbanization.  The  U.S.D.A.  researchers  used  census  definitions  to  determine  where  families  lived  in  the  four  geographic  regions; 

(a)  Rural  farm  -  Consumer  units  residing  on  a  farm.'  A  farm  is  defined  as  a  place  of  10  acres  or  more  from  which  the  sale  of  crops, 
livestock  products,  etc.  (and/or  government  farm  program  payments)  amounted  to  $50  or  more;  or  a  place  of  less  than  10  acres  with 
sales  (and/or  payments)  of  $250  or  more.  A  dwelling  is  not  considered  to  be  on  a  farm  if  cash  rent  is  paid  for  the  dwelling  alone 
(i.e.,  if  the  dwelling  is  rented  separately  from  the  farm). 

(b)  Rural  nonfarm  -  Consumer  units  residing  outside  of  urban  areas,  but  not  on  farms. 

(c)  Urban  -  Consumer  units  residing  in  incorporated  places  of  2,500  population  or  more  or  consumer  units  residing  in  the  densely 
settled  (urbanized)  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  cities  of  50.000  population  or  more. 


MEASURING  THE  INDIRECT  COST  OF  FOSTER  CARE 

A  major  cost  that  is  rarely  considered  when  one  calculates  the  dollar  value  of  foster  family  care  is  the 
cost  of  the  time  devoted  by  family  members  to  the  raising  of  a  child.  Such  "indirect  costs"  of  child  care  must 
be  considered  if  realistic  comparisons  to  other  kinds  of  foster  care  programs  are  to  be  made.  A  group  foster 
care  program  usually  includes  an  assessment  for  indirect  expenses  such  as  a  salary  for  houseparents.  The 
foster  family  program  assumes  that  the  services  of  the  mother  and/or  father  are  essentially  free  or  no  cost 
items.  An  assessment  of  total  costs,  direct  and  indirect,  is  essential  for  evaluating  and  comparing  the  cost  of 
foster  family  care  services  to  other  child  care  programs. 

A  number  of  researchers  have  concluded  that  indirect  costs  such  as  the  cost  of  family  members'  time  are 
the  single  most  important  price  variable  associated  with  the  bearing  and  raising  of  children.  They  conclude 
that  even  the  sum  of  all  the  direct  costs  of  children  will  be  smaller  than  the  indirect  cost  of  the  family  mem- 
bers' time.  The  National  Consumer  Finance  Association  estimates  that  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  raising  a 
child  are  indirect  costs  (see  Table  5). 
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Table  5:   Estimated  Total  Cost  of  Raising  a  Child" 


Indirect  Costs 
66.6% 


*  Commission  on  Poptdallon  Growth  and  (Iw  American  Future.  Finance  luirfs  ( Wasliington,  D.C.:  National  Consumer  Finance  Association,  May  1972). 


In  spite  of  technology,  research  has  shown  that  household  work  still  takes  an  average  of  5-8  hours  per 
day  and  the  major  portion  of  household  work  is  done  by  the  wife.  When  not  employed  outside  the  home, 
the  average  woman  spends  about  eight  hours  a  day  in  homemaking  and  almost  five  hours  a  day  when  em- 
ployed 30  or  more  hours  per  week.'*^  Time  spent  in  household  tasks  has  remained  fairly  constant  over  the 
past  fifty-five  years,  despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  employed  women  has  risen  from  one  out  of  five  to 
two  out  of  five  of  all  workers.  I '  These  are  important  facts  to  consider  as  we  evaluate  the  indirect  cost  of 
foster  children. 

Worksheets  are  provided  for  three  methods:  household  tasks,  alternative  child  care,  and  opportunity  cost. 
These  particular  methods  were  selected  because  they  are  frequently  discussed  in  the  literature  and  they 
appear  to  be  applicable  to  local  situations  without  extensive  investment  in  additional  research.  No  one  of 
these  methods  is  best,  all  three  are  based  on  different  assumptions.  We  suggest  that  all  three  measures  be 
used  to  develop  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  foster  family's  services.  There  is  current  research  being 
done  on  another  method  to  determine  parental  time  use  (see  list  of  related  research). 


The  Household  Tasks  Method 

Researchers  using  the  household  tasks  method  measure  the  time  devoted  to  various  household  and  child 
care  tasks  by  household  members  and  then  find  the  cost  of  substituting  specialized  workers  for  these  tasks 
at  local  wage  rates.  Worksheet  B  uses  this  method  for  estimating  the  indirect  cost  of  foster  care. 


"*Katliryn  E.  WaJlur,    "Time-Use  Patterns  lor  Household  Work  Helaled  to  Homemalters'  Employment,"  Speech.  1970  National  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference.  18  February  1970, 
p.  5. 

'■U.S.  Department  of  Laliar,  Employment  Standards  Administratkin,  Women's  Bureau,  Women  Workers  rada>(Washlngton,  D.C.:  Government  Printliig  MBce,  19761. 
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Walker  has  refined  the  household  task  method  so  that  it  is  a  useful  tool  for  measuring  the  indirect  costs  of 
child  care.  12  A  primary  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  learn  how  much  difference  each  added  child  made  to 
the  time  family  members  devoted  to  household  work  and  to  gauge  the  difference  in  time  devoted  to  house- 
hold work  if  the  youngest  child  was  a  baby,  toddler,  preschooler,  or  school-age  child.  She  began  by  identi- 
fying how  many  minutes  per  day  various  family  members  devote  to  household  and  child  raising  activities. 
Then  she  identified  workers  in  the  market  place  performing  similar  tasks.  Such  workers  included  cooks, 
dishwashers,  cleaning  women,  handymen,  washing  machine  operators,  laundry  workers,  clothing  mainte- 
nance specialists,  child-care  women,  homemaker  aides,  and  accounting  clerks.  Next  she  obtained  wage  rates 
for  each  task  by  contacting  public  and  private  employment  agencies  and  by  consulting  publications  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.'^  For  example,  in  1971,  when  the  preliminary  results  were  published,  rates 
ranged  from  $1.65  per  hour  for  a  dishwasher  to  $2.50  an  hour  for  a  cleaning  woman. 

Once  hourly  rates  were  assigned,  they  were  applied  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  each  family  member. 
The  household  tasks  given  a  dollar  value  were  marketing;  management  and  record  keeping;  food  prepara- 
tion; after-meal  cleanup;  house  care  and  maintenance;  yard  and  car  care;  washing,  ironing,  and  special  care 
of  clothing;  physical  and  other  care  of  family  members. 

The  household  tasks  method  provides  one  of  the  most  conservative  estimates  of  the  indirect  cost  of  rais- 
ing a  child.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First,  Walker  attempts  to  determine  what  it  would  cost  to 
hire  someone  to  do  the  task  in  question,  not  what  it  would  cost  to  replace  the  family  member  doing  it.  Thus, 
even  if  the  homemaker  has  a  degree  in  specialized  education,  the  time  the  homemaker  spent  in  child  care 
activities  would  be  valued  at  the  rates  for  a  baby  sitter.  Second,  Walker  used  only  the  time  spent  on  princi- 
pal activities  or  "primary  time"  in  her  analysis  of  time  records  even  though  a  large  amount  of  "secondary 
time"  (time  spent  on  one  activity  while  principally  engaged  in  some  other  activity)  was  reported  for  care  of 
family  members  in  her  study. '"t  Third,  it  would  be  difficult  to  hire  someone  at  the  rates  proposed  by  the 
method  for  the  relatively  small  amounts  of  time  household  members  devote  to  most  household  tasks.  Final- 
ly, family  members  often  perform  some  tasks  that  no  one  else  could  do.'-^ 

The  Addition  of  a  Foster  Child  to  a  Family.  Since  we  are  interested  in  the  effects  of  adding  a  foster  child 
to  a  family,  we  are  primarily  interested  in  the  /ncremenfa/ change  in  household  and  child  raising  time.  Ta- 
bles 6  and  7  may  be  used  to  find  the  incremental  change  in  time  devoted  to  daily  household  tasks  when  a 
child  comes  to  live  with  a  family. 

Using  Table  6,  the  researcher  can  calculate  the  incremental  time-use  changes  for  a  housewife  or  family  as 
a  whole  for  food,  house  care,  care  of  clothing,  and  marketing  and  management  activities.  With  Table  7  the 
researcher  can  calculate  the  change  in  household  time  due  to  primary  family  care  activities  with  the  addition 
of  a  child  to  a  household. 

Before  attempting  to  assign  a  dollar  value  to  the  increase  in  time  devoted  to  household  tasks  by  family 
members  with  the  addition  of  a  foster  child  to  a  family,  an  adjustment  may  be  made  in  Walker's  data.  For 
each  household  task  category,  estimate  if  the  time  family  members  devote  to  natural  child  care  differs  sig- 
nificantly from  the  time  they  would  devote  to  foster  child  care.  For  example,  if  foster  parents  spend  more 
time  picking  up  after  a  foster  child  because  the  child's  habits  in  this  regard  are  not  the  same  (at  least  initial- 
ly) as  a  natural  child  of  the  same  age  and  sex,  then  adjust  upward  the  estimated  time  for  "hours  care  activi- 
ties." 

Choosing  the  Dollar  Value.  A  number  of  researchers  have  suggested  means  for  assigning  a  dollar  value  to 
household  tasks  because  of  the  addition  of  a  child  to  the  family.  Several  possible  methods  are: 

1.  Use  federal  and  state  minimum  wage  laws  as  a  guide.  Although  the  federal  and  most  state  minimum 
wage  laws  do  not  apply   to  employment  in  the  home,  they  do  act  as  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  salary 


'^Kalhryn  E.  Walker  and  William  H.  Cauger.  "The  Dullar  Value  of  Hou^hold  Work,"  Consumer  Economics  and  Public  Poticy  No.  S  Mormation  Bulktbt  60  (Ithaca,  New  Vork: 
t'ornell  University.  New  ><)rk  Slate  t'dlege  ol  Human  txolofty,  19731. 

'-'Knur  majur  typei  of  emptnyee  earning  surveys  are  ref^ularly  published  by  the  Bureau  of  I^abor  Statistk^;  (It  area  surveys  in  selected  metropolitan  and  non-metropolitan  areas;  (21 
industry  surveys  in  selesled  inanufaeturing  and  non-manufacturing  industries;  (.1)  national  salary  surveys  covering  selected  professional,  administrative,  technical,  and  clerical  occupatkms 
in  private  employment;  and  (41  surveys  of  union  wage  rates  and  hours.  Contact  your  local  government  document  ileposilory,  liljrary.  or  the  regkmal  Bureau  of  l.ahor  .StalLstks  lor  more 
information. 

'^Kathryn  K.  Walker,  "Time  Use  for  Physical  Care  of  Family  Members,"  21  September  1972,  Working  Paper  No.  I,  lise-of-TiiiK  Research  Project.  New  York  .Stale  College  ol  Hunun 
tocology.  Cornell  l^niversity,  Ittiaca,  New  York,  p,  6. 

'-■^A  new  study  by  Walker  and  Associates  is  in  progress  during  1977-78,  so  national  estimates  will  be  available  in  the  tulure. 
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that  would  have  to  be  paid  by  an  employer  wishing  to  hire  someone  to  do  household  and  child  raising  tasks. 
For  example,  at  the  time  of  this  publication,  the  Delaware  minimum  wage  for  non-gratuitous  work  was  $2 
an  hour. 

2.  Use  the  cost  of  an  adult  baby  sitter  as  a  guide.  Several  writers  have  suggested  that  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  indirect  cost  of  household  members'  time  may  be  obtained  by  using  the  prevailing  rate  for  an 
adult  baby  sitter  in  a  particular  area. 

3.  Use  the  average  hourly  wage  earned  by  workers  in  occupations  similar  to  those  performed  by  house- 
hold members  as  a  guide.  This  is  the  method  suggested  by  Walker.  '^ 

The  three  methods  suggested  for  assigning  a  dollar  value  to  the  time  devoted  to  major  household  tasks  are 
very  conservative,  and  they  provide  a  minimum  estimate  of  value. 

Average  Indirect  Costs  of  the  Foster  Children.  The  problem  the  foster  care  agency  faces  is  not  one  of 
computing  the  indirect  cost  of  an  additional  child  to  a  particular  foster  family  but  the  indirect  cost  of  an 
additional  child  to  the  average  foster  family  in  the  area.  At  least  three  methods  may  be  used  to  compute  the 
desired  information: 

1.  A  liberal  estimate  of  the  increase  in  time  family  members  devote  to  household  and  child  raising  activi- 
ties with  the  addition  of  a  foster  child  to  the  family  may  be  obtained  if  you  assume  that  the  foster  family 
has  no  other  children  living  at  home.  That  is,  assume  that  the  foster  child  is  the  first  child  to  come  into  the 
family  instead  of  the  last  one. 

2.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  increase  in  time  family  members  devote  to  household  and  child  raising 
activities  with  the  addition  of  a  foster  child  to  the  family  may  be  obtained  if  you  use  the  average  number  of 
children  living  at  home  before  and  after  the  addition  of  a  foster  child  to  the  foster  families  in  the  area. 

3.  The  most  accurate  but  most  difficult  to  compute  estimate  of  the  increase  in  time  family  members  de- 
vote to  household  and  child  raising  activities  with  the  addition  of  a  foster  child  to  the  family  may  be  ob- 
tained if  you  use  the  weighted  average  number  of  children  living  at  home  before  and  after  the  addition  of  a 
foster  child  to  the  foster  families  in  the  area.  (See  table  8) 


"Kathryn  E.  Walker  and  William  E.  Gauger.  "The  Dollar  Value  of  HoiuehoM  Worli,"  CoiBliiller  Economics  md  Public  Policy  ISo.  S,  Informalion  Bulletin  60  (Itliaca.  New  Yorit: 
New  Yorli  State  College  o<  Human  Ecology.  Cornell  Unitersily,  June  IV73),  p.  5. 
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Table  8:     Incremental  increase  in  hours  per  day  of  primary  time 
used  by  household  members  for  family  care  activities 


For  families  For  families 

with  no  children  with  1  child 

taking  on  a  child  taking  on  a  child 

nonemployed   employed  nonemployed   employed 

mother     mother  mother      mother 

Youngest  child  under  6  yrs.: 

All  workers'  time               2.8        2.3  .5          .6 

Homemaker's  time                2.3        2.6  .3          .8 

Youngest  child  6-11  yrs.: 

All  workers'  time               1.0         .9  .2          ,2 

Homemaker's  time                 .5         .4  .3          .8 

Youngest  child  12-17  yrs.: 

All  workers'  time                .4         .3  .1          .2 

Homemaker's  time                 .3         .2  .0          .0 


Adapted  from  Walker  and  Woods,  "Time  Use  for  Physical  Care  of 
Family  Members,"  Tables  1,  2,  and  3. 
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Worksheet  B:   EscHmatliiG  the  Indirect  cost  of  raising  a  foster  child  uslnt;  the  household 
tasks  method. 


Step  1:   In  order  to  use  tills  worksheet  for  estimating  the  average  annual  indirect  cost  of  a 
foster  child  using  the  household  tasks  method,  you  must  first  be  able  to  answer  the  following 
five  questions: 

(1)  What  proportion  of  the  foster  mothers  in  the  area  are  employed?   (Walker  considers  a 

foster  mother  to  be  employed  if  she  worked  at  least  one  hour  in  the  last  seven  days  for 
pay.) 

proportion  employed      =   X 

proportion  unemployed    ■=   X 


(2)  Wliat  is  the  average  number  of  natural  children  living  at  home  with  the  foster  families  in 
the  area?   (Round  your  answer  off  to  the  nearest  whole  number.) 

(Average  number  of  natural  children  in  the  foster  families 

In  the  area) 

(3)  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  youngest  child  (either  natural  or  foster)  living  at  home 
with  the  foster  families  In  the  area?   (Round  your  answer  off  to  the  nearest  whole  number.) 

^ (Average  age  of  the  youngest  child  in  the  foster  family) 


(4)  What  proportion  of  the  foster  families  In  the  area  have  no  children  living  at  home  except 
foster  children? 

proportion  with  only  foster 

children  living  at  home  =   Z 


proportion  with  natural 
children  and  foster 
children  living  at  home 


Total  1002 


(5)  On  a  daily  basis,  how  much  more  or  less  time  do  the  foster  families  in  the  area  put  into 
the  raising  of  a  foster  child  than  the  raising  of  a  natural  child  of  the  same  age  and  sex? 

If  a  difference  in  time  can  be  Identified  in  raising  natural  children  as  compared  to 
natural  children  fill  in  the  following: 

food  related  activities  hours 

house  care  related  activities        hours 

care  of  clothing  related  activities  hours 

marketing  and  management  related 

activities hours 

family  care  related  activities       hours 
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Step  2:   Fill  In  the  needed  InfonsaCion  below  using  the  data  In  Table  ^   and  your  answers  to 
questions  2  and  5  In  Step  1. 

When  homemaker  Is  not  employed 

Average  dally  Increase 
in  time  devoted  to 
household  tasks  by  all 
household  members  with 
the  addition  of  a  fos- 


Adjustment  for 
differences  between 
natural  children  and 


food  related  activities 

house  care  related 
activities 

clothing  care  related 
activities 

marketing/management 
related  activities 


ter  child  to  the  family   foster  children 

+ 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours  (Item  1) 

hours  (Item  2) 

hours  (Item  3) 

hours  (Item  4) 


When  homemaker  is  employed 

food  related  activities 

house  care  related 
activities 

clothing  care  related 
activities 

marketing/management 
related  activities 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours  (Item  5) 

hours  (Item  6} 

hours  (Item  7) 

hours  (Item  8) 


Step  3:   Fill  in  the  needed  information  below  using  the  data  in  Table   7   and  your  answers  to 
questions  2,  3,  and  5  in  Step  1. 

For  families  where  there  are  natural  children  living  at  home  (Table   7  ) 


change  in  family  care 
activities  for  nonem- 
ployed  homemaker 

change  in  family  care 
activities  for  employed 
homemaker 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours  (Item  9) 


hours  (Item  10) 


Step  4:   Fill  in  the  needed  information  below  using  the  data  in  Table  8   and  your  answers  to 
questions  2,  3,  and  5  in  Step  1. 

For  families  where  there  are  no  natural  children  living  at  home  (Table  8  ) 


change  in  family  care 
activities  for  nonem- 
ployed  homemaker 

change  in  family  care 
activities  for  employed 
homemaker 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours 


hours  (Item  11) 


hours  (Item  12) 
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Step  5:   To  calculate  tlic  average  dally  Increase  in  time  devoted  to  family  care  activities, 
combine  the  following  Infornatlon  from  Steps  3  and  4  and  your  answer  to  question  U    In  Step  1. 

Proportion  of  foster 
fnmiliefi  In  orea  with 
both  natural  and  fos- 


Iten  9 
Item  10 


hours   X 
hours   X 


tcr  children  llvlnp, 
at  home 


hours  (Item  13) 
hours  (Item  14) 


Item  11 

hours 

X 

Item  12 

hours 

X 

Item  13 

hours 

X 

Item  14 

hours 

X 

Proportion  of  foster 
famlllcE  in  area  with 
only  foster  children 
llvinp,  at  home 


hours  (Item  15) 

hours  (Item  16) 

hours  (Item  17) 

hours  (Item  18) 


Step  6:  To  calculate  the  average  dally  dollar  value  of  the  various  dally  household  tasks, 
multiply  each  task,  by  the  hourly  wage  rate  for  the  activity. 


For  households  where  the  horoemaker  is  not  employed 


food  related  activities 

house  care  related 
activities 

clothing  care  related 
activities 

marketing/management 
related  activities 

family  care  related 
activities 


Item  1 


Item 

2 

Item 

3 

Item 

4 

Item 

17 

Average  dally 
Average  hourly  value  of  tJjne 
wage  rate  for    devoted  to  child 
the  activity    raising  task 


hours  X  $_ 

hours  X  $_ 

hours  X  $_ 

hours  X  $_ 

hours  X  $ 


-  $_ 

-  %_ 

-  $ 


-  $ 


Average  daily 
indirect  cost  of  a 
foster  child  to  a 
foster  family  where 
the  homemaker  is  not 
employed 


(Item  19) 
(Item  20) 
(Item  21) 
(Item  22) 
(Item  23) 


(Item  24) 
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For  liouBC-lio3<lr.  where  the  liomcmaker  Is  employed 


food  related  activities      Item  5 

house  care  related 

activities  Item  6 

clothing  care  related 

activities  Item  7 

marine  ting/management 

related  activities  Item  8 

family  care  related 

activities  Item  18 


hours   X 


hours 


hours   X 


hours   X 


Average  dally 
Average  hourly   value  of  time 
vagc  rate  for    devoted  to  child 
the  activity     raising  task 


-  $ 


hours  X   ^ 


Average  dally 
Indirect  cost  of  a 
foster  child  to  a 
foster  family  uhere 
the  homemaker  is 
employed 


-  $ 


(Item  25) 
(Item  26) 
(Item  27) 
(Item  28) 
(Item  29) 
(Item  30) 


Step  7:   Fill  in  the  needed  information  to  calculate  the  average  daily  value  of  the  primary 
tine  household  members  devote  to  the  raising  of  a  foster  child  using  your  answer  to  question  1 
and  Items  2A  and  30. 

^Proportion  of  foster 
mothers  not  employed 

Item  2A   $ X -    $ 


Proportion  of  foster 
mothers  employed 


Item  30   $ 


Average  dally  value 
of  the  primary  time 
household  members 
devote  to  the  rais- 
ing of  a  foster  child 
In  the  area  of 
Interest 


(Item  31) 


Step  8:   In  order  to  adjust  the  value  of  the  Indirect  time  family  members  devote  to  the  raising 
of  a  foster  child  to  a  yearly  basis,  multiply  the  answer  you  obtained  in  Step  7  by  365  days. 


Item  31   $ 


365  days 


The  value  of  the  Indirect 
time  family  moobers  devote 
to  the  raising  of  a  foster 
child  on  a  yearly  basis 
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The  Alternative  Child  Care  Method 

Another  method  used  to  estimate  the  value  of  parental  time  involves  estimating  the  cost  of  child  care  out- 
side the  home.  In  evaluating  the  indirect  cost  of  a  foster  child,  this  method  offers  many  possibilities.  A 
number  of  studies  have  already  been  done  comparing  the  total  cost  of  a  child  in  a  foster  family  to  a  foster 
group  home,  institution,  or  day  care  center.  If  the  direct  cost  of  the  child's  food,  clothing,  health  care.  etc.. 
could  be  calculated,  the  difference  between  total  cost  and  direct  cost  would  give  a  fairly  good  estimate  of 
the  indirect  cost  of  foster  family  care. 

There  are  two  methods  for  determining  the  indirect  cost  of  foster  family  care  using  the  alternative  child 
care  method.  The  first  method  centers  on  estimating  the  indirect  cost  of  24  hour  alternatives  to  foster  family 
care  such  as  institutional  care.  The  second  method  centers  on  estimating  the  indirect  cost  of  part-time  alter- 
natives to  foster  family  care  by  estimating  the  cost  of  alternative  child  care  methods  during  the  parts  of  the 
week  when  parents  would  be  working. 

Using  the  alternative  child  care  systems  for  a  measure  of  the  indirect  costs  of  foster  family  care  has  its 
advantages.  Institutional  care  and  foster  group  home  care  are  often  very  real  alternatives  to  foster  family 
care.  Moreover,  the  alternative  child  care  method  brings  with  it  a  realization  of  the  twenty-four  hour  job 
that  foster  parents  have.  When  the  salaries  paid  to  institutional  workers  are  used  as  a  measure  of  indirect 
child  care  costs,  there  is  more  recognition  of  the  fringe  benefits  foster  parents  forego.  For  example,  group 
homes,  institutions,  and  day  care  centers  often  provide  their  employees  with  insurance  (health,  life,  and  lia- 
bility), sick  leave,  regular  holidays,  and  paid  vacation  days.  The  total  cost  can  be  quite  high.  For  example, 
the  total  cost  of  keeping  a  foster  child  in  a  state  institution  in  New  York  in  1972  amounted  to  over  $12,000  a 
year,  most  of  which  was  made  up  of  indirect  costs  such  as  workers"  salaries. '"^ 

We  suggest  computing  the  indirect  costs  of  child  care  alternatives  only  for  the  hours  when  both  parents  or 
a  single  parent  would  usually  be  employed.  Worksheet  C  suggests  one  method  for  pricing  the  indirect  cost 
of  such  part-time  care.  The  reader  should  be  aware  that  this  method  will  provide  a  much  more  conservative 
indirect  cost  estimate  than  if  the  alternative  cost  of  institutional  care  or  foster  group  home  care  was  com- 
pared to  foster  family  care. 


"David  Fanshel  and  Eueune  B.  Shinn,  Dollars  and  Sense  in  Ihe  Foster  Care  of  Children:  A  Look  al  Cost  Factors  (New  York:  Child  Welfare  l.eague  ttl  America,  1972).  p.  12. 
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VJorV.clKtt  C:   Estim.TtinE  Ihi--  Jndliect  cont  of  raising  a  foster  clilld  using  the  jiHernatlve 
child  care  metliod  on  a  9-hour  day  basis.* 


Step  1:   Tn  order  to  use  this  worksheet  for  estimating  the  average  annual  indirect  cost  of  a 
foster  child  using  the  alternative  child  care  method,  you  must  first  be  able  to  answer  four 
questions: 

(1)  What  proportion  of  the  foster  children  living  in  the  area  are  In  the  age  group  listed  belowT 

Infants  (0  -  15  months)  ^Z 

toddlers  (15  months  -  3  years)  Z 

preschool  (3  -  A  years)  Z 

kindergarten  (5  years)  X 

elementary  (6  -  11/12  years)  X 

lolddlc  and  high  school 

(11/12  years  -  18  years)  X 


lOOZ 

(2)  What  alternatives  to  foster  family  care  are  available  in  the  area  for  each  age  group  listed 
above  for  the  parts  of  the  day  when  foster  parents  would  be  employed?   (For  each  age  group 
we  suggest  a  service  which  is  appropriate  and  usually  available  which  may  be  priced  if  a 
survey  of  the  local  community  is  not  considered  feasible.) 

Determine  on  a  yearly  basis  what  each  satisfactory  alternative  costs.   Find  out  what  portion 
of  this  coGt  is  directly  attributable  to  direct  cost  expenditures  such  as  food  for  the 
child,  play  materials,  admission  fees,  etc.   (Enter  this  information  in  the  appropriate 
places  in  Step  2.) 

(3)  Are  the  kindergarten  programs  public?   Do  they  cover  a  whole  or  half  day? 
(A)  What  is  the  length  of  the  public  school  day  for  elementary  school  children? 

Step  2:   Fill  in  the  needed  information  below  using  the  information  you  gathered  in  Step  1, 
question  2. 

(1)  Infants  (0  -  15  months).   Select  a  sample  of  the  alternative  care  facilities  available  for 
Infants  in  the  area  and  enter  the  appropriate  price  and  cost  information  below.   (Usually 
the  only  alternative  to  foster  family  care  for  infants  in  an  area  Is  baby  sitter  care.   When 
pricing  baby  sitter  care,  we  recommend  that  the  price  of  adult  baby  sitters  be  used.) 

Price  Per  Hour    Portion  of  Price      Per  Hour  Indirect  Annual  Indirect 

of  Care  Attributed  to         Cost  of  Care  Cost  of  Care 

Alternatives       Direct  Costs  Alternatives         2250  hours*        Alternatives 

$  -  $  -    $ 

$ -  $ -=    $ 

$ -  $ ■=          $ 

$ -  $_ -    $ 

$ -  $ •=          $ 

$ -  $ -    $ 


X 

2250 
2250 
2250 
2250 
2250 
2250 

hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

Total  Annual  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care  Alternatives 


(Item  1) 


Total  Annual  Indirect  Cost  of 

Care  Alternatives  (Item  1):    $ (A) 


Number  of  Alternatives  Priced:  (B)       B         (Item  2) 


Average  Annual  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care  Alternative: 


*ln  this  worksheet  we  show  how  the  cost  of  alternative  care  may  be  determined  for  those  parts  of 
the  day  when  the  foster  parents  might  be  employed.   In  this  particular  worksheet  we  have  as- 
sumed the  foster  parents  work  or  are  traveling  to  or  from  work  9  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week, 
50  weeks  a  year.   Thus,  if  we  wish  to  estimate  the  annual  cost  of  alternative  child  care  ser- 
vices, we  want  to  adjust  the  price  of  such  services  to  a   2250  hour  year. 
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(2)  Toddlers  (15  mon'-bs  -  3  years).   Several  alternatives  to  foster  family  care  are  usually 
available  for  children  in  the  15  month  to  3  year  age  group  such  as  family  day  care,  or 
adult  baby  sitting.   Select  a  sample  of  alternative  care  facilities  available  for  toddlers 
In  tlic  area  and  enter  the  appropriate  price  and  cost  information  below. 


Price  Per  Hour 
of  Care 
Alternatives 


Portion  of  Price 
Attributed  to 
Direct  Costs 


$ -  $ 

$ -  $ 

$ -  $ 

$ -  $ 

$  -  $ 


Per  Hour  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care 
Alternatives 


X 

2250 

2250 
2250 
2250 
2250 
2250 
2250 

hours 

hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 

: 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

Annual  Indirect 

Cost  of  Care 

Alternatives 


Total  Annual  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care  Alternatives 


(Item  3) 


Total  Annual  Indirect  Cost  of 
Care  Alternatives  (Item  3):    $ 


Number  of  Alternatives  Priced: 


(A) 


(B) 


■=      $ 


(Item  A) 


Average  Annual  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care  Alternatives 


(3)  Preschool  (3  years  -  A  years) .   As  with  toddlers,  several  alternatives  to  foster  family  care 
are  usually  available  for  preschool  children.   These  alternatives  may  include  adult  baby 
sitters,  family  day  care,  and  group  day  care.   Select  a  sample  of  alternative  care  facilities 
available  for  preschoolers  in  the  area  and  enter  the  appropriate  price  and  cost  information 
below. 


Price  Per  Hour 
of  Care 
Alternatives 


Portion  of  Price 
Attributed  to 
Direct  Costs 


Per  Hour  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care 
Alternatives 


X 

2250 

2250 
2250 
2250 
2250 
2250 
2250 

hours 

hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 

«= 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

Annual  Indirect 

Cost  of  Care 

Alternatives 


Total  Annual  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care  Alternatives 


(Item  5) 


Total  Annual  Indirect  Cost  of 
Care  Alternatives  (Item  5):    $ 


Number  of  Alternatives  Priced: 


(A) 


(B) 


A 

B 


Average  Annual  Indirect 

(Item  6)    Cost  of  Care  Alternatives 
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(4)  Kintiorc-Trtcn  (5  years).   If  public  klntjergartcn  is  available  In  the  area,  select  a  sample  of 
the  altcrn.itlvcs  to  (osier  family  care  for  the  portion  of  the  day  wlicn  the  rlilld  is  not  in 
Uindcrpnrten.   For  example,  if  the  kindergartens  in  the  area  only  operate  4  hours  a  day, 
2A  weeks  a  year,  price  alternative  care  facilities  for  the  5  liours  a  day  that  the  5  year  old 
is  not  in  kindergarten  during  the  school  year  and  price  alternative  care  facilities  for 
9  hours  a  day  for  the  26  weeks  that  tlie  child  is  not  In  school.   (Thus,  the  alternatives  to 
foster  family  care  might  be  group  day  care  for  5  hours  a  day  at  $2  an  hour  and  public 
kindergarten  for  free  for  4  hours  a  day  for  2U   weeks;  then  group  day  care  for  9  hours  a  day 
at  $2  an  hour  for  26  weeks.   On  a  yearly  basis  this  alternative  would  cost  $3540 
([$2  X  5  X  24)  +  ($2  X  9  X  26)  =  $3540).   If  public  kindergarten  is  not  available,  price  the 
alternatives  that  are  available  to  care  for  a  5  year  old  for  9  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week, 
50  weeks  a  year. 


?rlce  Per  Hour 
of  Care 
Alternatives 


Portion  of  Price 
Attributed  to 
Direct  Costs 


Per  Hour  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care 
Alternatives 


X 

Average 
Hours 

B 

Annual  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care 
Alternatives 

S 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

lal  Indirect 

$ 

Cost  of  Care  Alternatives 


(Item  7) 


Total  Annual  Indirect  Cost  of 
Care  Alternatives  (Item  7):    $ 


Number  of  Alternatives  Priced: 


(A) 


(B) 


(Item  8) 


Average  Annual  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care  Alternatives 


(5)  Elementary  (6  years  -  11/12  years).   Price  the  alternatives  that  are  available  to  care  for 
elementary  school  age  children  for  9  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  50  weeks  a  year.   In  most 
areas,  the  realistic  after  school  care  for  an  elementary  school  age  child  is  adult  baby 
sitters. 


Price  Per  Hour 
of  Care 
Alternatives 


Portion  of  Price 
Attributed  to 
Direct  Costs 


Per  Hour  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care 
Alternatives 


X 

Average 
Hours 

R 

Annual  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care 
Alternatives 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

$ 

Indirect 

Uinual 

$ 

Cost  of  Care  Alternatives 


(Item  9) 


'Total  Annual  Indirect  Cost  of 
Care  Alternatives  (Item  9):    $ 


Number  of  Alternatives  Priced: 


(A) 


-(B) 


(Item  10) 


Average   Annual   Indirect 
Cost   of   Care  Alternatives 
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(6)  m<ldlc  Sfhool  nnd  Hlj'li  Srliool  (11/12  ycnrs  -  18  years).   Hosl  clijldicn  this  or,e  need  liltle 
care  for  tlie  a£  tcr-scliool  liours  duriiii;  llic  school  year  but  may  need  special  care  durlnp,  the 
summer  montlis.   Price  the  allcrnatlves  that  are  available  to  care  for  middle  school  and  hJgh 
school  age  children  for  9  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  50  vceks  a  year.   That  Is,  realistically 
price  the  added  cost  incurred  if  the  parenL(s)  were  employed. 


Price  Per  Hour 
of  Care 
Alternatives 


Portion  of  Price 
Attributed  to 
Direct  Costs 


er  Hour  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care 
Alternatives 

$ 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

•Average 
Hours 

v 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

5 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Annual  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care 
Alternatives 


Total  Annual  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care  Alternatives 


(Item  11) 


Total  Annual  Indirect  Cost  of 
Care  Alternatives  (Item  11):   $ 


Number  of  Alternatives  Priced: 


(A) 


(B) 


(Item  12) 


Average  Annual  Indirect 
Cost  of  Care  Alternatives 


Step  3:   The  information  can  be  used  either  as  a  weighted  average  for  all  groups  of  ages  or  for 
sections  of  age  groups  or  as  each  age  group.   Fill  in  the  needed  information  below  to  calculate 
the  average  annual  indirect  cost  of  alternative  care  for  the  children  in  your  area  using  the 
information  in  Step  1,  question  1  and  Items  2,  A,  6,  8,  10,  and  12. 

Calculation  of  weighted  average  indirect  cost  for  all  foster  children 


Average 

Age  Group 

Annual  Cost 

Infants  (Item  2) 

$ 

X 

Toddlers  (Item  4) 

S 

X 

Preschool  (Item  6) 

$ 

X 

Kindergarten  (Item 

8) 

$ 

X 

Elementary  (Item  10) 

$ 

X 

Middle/High  school 

(Item  12) 

$ 

X 

I'roportion  of  Foster 

Children  in  Age  Group 

(from  question  1,  step  1) 


1.00 


Weighted 
Cost 


■=      $_ 

-  $_ 

-  $ 


Total   $ Average 

Annual  In- 
direct Cost  of  Alterna- 
tive Care  for  Hours 
When  Foster  Parents  are 
Working 
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The  Opportunity  Cost  Method 

The  opportunity  cost  method  estimates  what  the  individual's  time  would  be  worth  in  paid  employment  as 
the  value  of  household  and  child  care  work.  The  discussion  of  whether  there  is  an  opportunity  cost  when 
household  members  devote  time  to  household  work  and  child  care  takes  on  new  significance  with  the  in- 
creasing employment  of  married  women  and  mothers  of  children  of  all  ages.  In  1975,  about  14.1  million 
women  in  the  labor  force  had  children  under  the  age  of  18;  5.4  million  of  these  working  mothers  had  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  6.'**  It  would  seem  that  the  woman  who  passes  up  a  job  to  stay  home  and  raise  a  fam- 
ily, particularly  if  she  is  well  educated,  is  incurring  a  very  real  opportunity  cost. 

The  estimate  developed  in  this  section  focuses  on  women's  work  patterns,  not  because  men  could  not 
also  have  opportunity  costs,  but  because  the  number  of  men  in  the  foster  parent  population  who  care  for 
children  instead  of  working  outside  the  home  is  thought  to  be  small.  The  method  proposed  here  takes  into 
account  the  normal  work  patterns  of  populations  similar  to  foster  parents.  It  also  takes  into  account  part- 
time,  full-time,  and  unemployed  work  patterns.  Opportunity  costs  are  viewed  as  the  average  across  the 
group  weighted  for  differences  in  employment  patterns. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  method  of  averaging  does  not  conform  to  methods  discussed  in  the  literature 
on  fertility.  When  researchers  are  interested  in  assessing  the  total  impact  of  child  bearing  and  rearing  on 
families,  they  generally  assume  a  loss  of  full-time  employment  or  estimate  the  difference  between  full-time 
and  part-time  employment  as  the  opportunity  cost.  In  addition,  these  researchers  also  look  at  the  effect  on 
lifetime  earnings  of  the  interruption  of  employment  on  wage  rates  when  re-entering  the  job  market. '^ 

The  opportunity  cost  method  explained  here  is  based  upon  gross  income  figures  as  are  the  fertility  studies. 
Although  women's  employment  patterns  are  used  for  the  estimate,  no  discounting  is  done  for  taxes,  work 
expenses  and  other  factors  sometimes  calculated  when  the  income  is  assumed  to  be  secondary. 

The  dollar  value  of  the  opportunities  homemakers  forego  when  they  choose  to  raise  children  full-time  is 
extremely  difficult  to  measure.  Wage  rates  pertain  only  to  those  who  have  chosen  to  work  outside  the  home, 
and  these  people  may  not  represent  the  total  population.  Annual  earnings  may  be  even  less  satisfactory  as  a 
measure,  since  not  all  workers  enter  the  labor  force  on  a  full-year  basis.  The  type  of  work  the  family  mem- 
ber would  actually  perform  outside  the  home  is  also  difficult  to  assess.  The  fact  that  a  person  is  trained  as  a 
teacher  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  or  she  could  find  a  job  as  a  teacher. 

We  do  know  that  the  composition  of  the  foster  family  is  important  in  measuring  opportunity  costs.  While 
our  research  and  the  work  of  others  indicate  that  foster  parents'  natural  children  are  usually  older  than 
their  foster  children,  one  cannot  assume  that  the  major  portion  of  time  foster  parents  spend  in  child  care  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  foster  children.  If  the  family  has  young  children  still  at  home,  these  children 
would  need  to  be  discounted  in  any  analysis  using  the  opportunity  cost  method  to  estimate  foster  care  costs. 

When  agency  policy  permits  foster  mothers  to  work  outside  the  home  and  many  do  choose  to  work,  the 
estimate  should  exclude  them  from  the  calculation  since  these  mothers  do  not,  in  fact,  experience  an  oppor- 
tunity cost.  Where  this  number  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  whole  population  the  opportunity  cost  method 
could  be  supplemented  by  using  the  alternative  child  care  method.  The  opportunity  cost  method  assesses  the 
loss  due  to  not  working  across  the  population  of  adults.  It  is  related  to  the  age  of  the  youngest  child  and  it 
is  not  tied  to  the  number  of  foster  children  in  a  home  or  their  length  of  stay.  This  method  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  local  foster  parent  population  characteristics  relating  to  possible  employment  opportunities  and  a 
knowledge  of  current  wage  rates  and  hours  of  employment  for  all  mothers  in  the  local  area. 

Ihe  process  shown  in  Worksheet  D  does  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  opportunity  cost  of  interrupted  ca- 
reers or  to  determine  if  sufficient  jobs  actually  exist  for  the  foster  mothers  or  to  suggest  that  these  women 
would  actually  work  if  they  could.  This  method  limits  the  opportunity  cost  to  normal  patterns  of  local  em- 
ployment. A  more  generous  estimate  can  be  made  if  full  employment  of  all  women  is  assumed. 


'"U.S.  Uepartmenl  of  Lubor.  1976,  p.  .'. 

'^'These  references  discuss  in  detail  (fie  above  ideas:  Cfen  G.  Cain  and  Adriana  Weininger,  "Economic  Determinants  of  Fertility:  Resufts  fn>m  CrtMS  Sectional  Aggregate  Data,"  De- 
mofiruphy,  vol.  10.  no.  2  (May  I,  1973),  and  Ititchie  H.  Reed  iWasllington,  D.C:  Government  Printing  OAk-e  lor  tlie  Commission  at  Population  Growtli  and  Itw  American  Future.  1972), 
pp.  342-15;  Peter  H.  Linden,  "The  Relative  Cost  uf  American  Children,"  liiscussion  Paper  SerUs,  fironomic  History,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  EH  73.18  (Maixll  1973).  pp.  21-30;  and  Ap- 
pendix 4A,  Ihv  Jul)  Interruption  FHect  on  Wage  Rates  as  Part  of  C'hifd  Cost. 
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Worksheet  D:   Estimating  the  Indirect  coat  of  raising  a  foster  chiJd  using  the  opportunity  cost 
method. 


Step  1:   In  order  to  use  this  worksheet  for  estimating  the  average  annual  indirect  coat  of  a 
foster  child  using  the  opportunity  cost  method,  you  must  first  answer  the  following  questions 
about  your  local  area's  wage  and  work  hours  patterns  for  mothers: 


(1)  What  are  the  usual  rates  by  occupation  or  education  In  your  location? 


Occupation 

1.  self-employed 


-OR- 


Educatlon 

1.  Elementary 


Hourly  wage  rate 


or 


2.  Salaried  professionals 
and  officials 


2.  Some  high  school 


or 


3.  Clerical  and  sales 


or 


4.  Skilled  craftsmen 


3.  High  school  graduate 
U.    Some  college 


5.  Semi-skilled 


5.  College  graduate 


or 


6.  Unskilled 


6.  More  than  college 


(2)  In  the  local  area,  what  percent  of  the  mothers  in  the  general  population  with  children  of 
this  age  work  full-timo,  work  part-time,  or  are  unemployed?   If  available,  include  a 
separate  estimate  for  mothers  of  preschool  children. 


Children  under  lA 


No  Children  under  14 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Unemployed 


Total: 


lOOZ 


Total: 


lOOZ 


Step  2:   In  order  to  use  this  worksheet  for  estimating  the  average  annual  indirect  cost  of  a 
foster  child  using  the  opportunity  cost  method,  you  must  be  able  to  answer  the  following 
questions  about  the  foster  mothers  in  your  local  area: 

(1)  How  many  foster  mothers  are  in  the  group  with  their  youngest  natural  child  lA  years 
of  age  or  older? 


How  many  are  in  the  group  with  their  youngest  natural  child  under  14  years  of  age? 
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(2)  Using  either  the  educational  or  occupational  (whichever  was  used  In  Step  1)  classification, 
determine  the  proportion  of  foster  mothers  within  each  of  the  above  groups  who  would  likely 
be  in  each  category  of  hourly  wage  rate,  using  either  their  educational  background  or  pre- 
vious employment. 

■rr- — — ' — — — — , 1 1 . — 

Answer  Step  2,  question  (2)  only  if  the  actual  employment  patterns  are  used  In  Step  3, 


Occupation 
1.  Self-employed 


-OR-    Education 


1.  Elementary 


X   of  foster  mothers 
with  natural  child 
under  14 


X   of  foster  mothers 
with  natural  child 
14  or  over 


2.  Salaried  professionals 
and  officials 


2.  Some  high 
school 


3.  Clerical  and  sales 


^1  Skilled  craftsmen 


3.  High  school 
graduate 


4.  Some  college 


5.  Semi-skilled 


6.  Unskilled 


5.  College 
graduate 

6.  More  than 
college 


Step  3:   The  calculation  is  clone  separately  for  the  mothers  according  to  age  of  youngest  child. 
This  step  includes: 

•  calculating  the  average  weighted  wage  rates  within  each  group  of  foster  mothers  (by  age 
of  children) 

•  using  the  average  wage  rate  to  estimate  the  total  wages  realizable  as  an  opportunity  cost 
according  to  normal  employment  and  work  hours  pattern  in  the  local  area 

•  weighting  the  two  groups,  if  desired 


If  desired,  the  estimate  may  be  made  for  both  groups  of  a  full  employment  basis  of  2000  hours 
per  year.   If  this  approach  is  used,  there  Is  no  need  to  figure  the  groups  separately. 


Mothers  with  youngest  child  under  14  years  of  age 

Hourly  Wage  Average  of  each      Number  or  Percent  of  foster 
category  (either  occ.  or  ed.)        mothers  in  each  group 
[Step  1,  Question  (1)]  [Step  2,  Question  (2)] 


Weighted  Average 


1. 

$. 

2. 

$. 

3. 

$. 

4. 

$. 

5. 

$. 

6. 

$ 

Total: 


(Item  1) 


Total:  $ 


(Item  2) 


Item  2 


Item  1 


(Item  3) 


Weighted  Average 
Hourly  Wage 
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Z   of  Working  Mothers  In 

General  Population  with 

Youngest  Child  Under  14 

(Step  1,  Question  (2) ) 

Full-time: 


Part-time: 


Not  employed: 


lOOZ 


Hours 


2000 


_%        X   1000 

z     X  0 


X 

w 

$_ 
$_ 
$ 

elghted  Avcra 

Hourly  Uaye 

Item  3 

ge 

sa 

$ 

X 

$ 

X 

0 

$ 

Total: 


(Item  4) 


Item  4 


100% 


(Item  5) 


Annual  Opportunity 
Cost 


Mothers  with  youngest  child  14  years  of  aRe  or  older 

Number  or  Percent  of  foster 
mothers  in  each  group 
[Step  2,  Question  (2)] 


Hourly  Wage  Average  of  each 

category  (either  occ.  or  ed.) 

(Step  1,  Question  (1) ] 


1. 
2. 
3. 
l>. 
5. 
6. 


Total: 


Weighted  Average 


$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 

Total:  $ 


(Item  6) 


(Item  7) 


Item  7 


Item  6 


%  of  Working  Mothers  in 
General  Population  with 
Youngest  Child  14  or  over 
[Step  1,  Question  (2)] 


Full-time: 
Part-time: 


Not  employed: 


100% 


=  $ 


(Item  8) 


Hours 
2000 
1000 
0 


Weighted  Average 
Hourly  Wage 


X 

Weighted  Avera 
Hourly  Wage 
Item  8 

$ 

ige 

= 

$ 

X 

$ 

$ 

X 

$        0 

$ 

Tbtal: 


(Item  9) 


Item  9 


100% 


=   $ 


(Item  10) 


Annual  Opportunity 
Cost 


Youngest  child  under  14: 
Youngest  child  14  or  over: 


Number  of  Foster  Mothers         Average 
[Step  2,  Question  (1)]      Opportunity  Cost 

X  Item  5:  $ 


Total: 


Item  12 


Item  11 


(Item  11) 


X  Item  10:  $ 


Weighted 
Cost 


Total:   $ 


(Item  12) 


Average  Annual  Opportunity  Cost 
for  All  Foster  Mothers 
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Definitions  and  sources  of  information  for  calculating  opportunity  costs  are  included  for  your  conveni- 
ence. 


•  Full-time  wor/c  equals  2,000  hours  a  year  for  this  estimate. 

•  Part-time  wor/f  equals  1,000  hours  a  year  for  this  estimate. 


How  to  Calculate  Opportunity  Costs.  A  number  of  sources  of  statistical  data  are  available  with  informa- 
tion on  the  local  area's  employment  and  wage  patterns.  Since  they  are  somewhat  different  in  their  specificity 
and  content,  we  include  \x  short  annotation  for  each  source  mentioned.  The  sources  themselves  are  not  in- 
cluded because  the  number  of  local  areas  and  length  of  the  materials  is  prohibitive. 

Local  data  is  needed  on: 

1.  employment  of  women,  their  educational  or  occupational  levels,  and  the  ages  of  their  children. 

2.  wage  or  salary  rates  by  education  or  occupation. 

Data  on  employment  of  women,  their  educational  or  occupational  levels,  and  the  ages  of  their  children  are 
available  from  two  sources: 

(a)  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Standards  Administration,  Women's  Bureau,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20210.  A  series  of  papers  have  been  prepared  which  give  these  estimates,  nationally  and  by 
state  based  on  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Included  in  these  pamphlets  are  analysis  by  age  of  children, 
comparison  of  distribution  in  occupations  of  men  and  women,  income  by  occupations,  patterns  of  work- 
ing mothers,  minorities  adjustments,  and  educational  levels.  The  national  summary  is  published  yearly  and 
other  materials  updated  at  regular  intervals.  This  data  will  allow  localization  of  estimates  to  a  state  level. 
It  is  secondary  data  developed  from  census  studies. 

(b)  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Local  census  data  can  be  purchased 
from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  or  is  available  at  most  public  libraries.  Finer  breakdowns  for  the  1970  cen- 
sus are  available  by  state  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  and  even  by  census  tracts.  This  material, 
while  much  more  detailed,  is  more, complex  and  more  difficult  to  use  because  of  the  vastness  of  the  data 
for  some  areas.  Also,  it  is  1970  data  and  some  estimate  of  change  in  the  area  becomes  necessary  as  the 
decade  passes. 

Data  on  local  wage  or  salary  rates  by  education  or  occupation  are  available  in  at  least  three  ways: 

(a)  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Area  Wage  Surveys:  Selected  Metro- 
politan Areas,  Annual  Bulletin,  Washington,  D.C:  Government  Printing  Office.  The  regional  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  also  have  them  available.  The  Area  Wage  Survey,  published  annually,  provides 
information  on  occupational  earnings  for  individual  metropolitan  areas,  and  national  and  regional  esti- 
mates for  all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  of  the  United  States.  Tables  present  average 
straight-line  earnings  of  selected  office  clerical,  professional  and  technical,  maintenance  and  power  plant, 
and  custodial  and  material  movement  occupations.  Separate  breakdowns  are  given  for  women  and  men. 
Metropolitan  areas  are  included.  For  example,  in  Region  III,  Allentown,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and 
York,  Pennsylvania;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Charleston,  West  Virginia;  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  Virginia; 
and  Washington,  D.C,  are  available.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  however,  the  yearly  summary  is  proba- 
bly the  most  useful.  While  data  for  men  and  women  are  combined  in  the  summary,  those  occupations  in 
which  women  are  most  often  employed  can  be  easily  identified. 

(b)  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  the  Population.  If 
none  of  the  area  surveys  are  appropriate  to  a  specific  area  one  may  wish  to  return  to  the  local  census  data 
for  1970  as  a  base  for  occupations  in  an  area.  Updating  census  data  is  more  difficult,  but  the  local  speci- 
ficity may  be  a  good  trade  off.  This  is  particularly  true  for  rural  communities,  where  the  area  wage  surveys 
are  not  appropriate  to  the  community. 

(c)  A  simplified  approach  is  to  use  a  conservative  estimate  of  all  women's  wages  in  an  area  based  on  such 
concepts  as  minimum  wage  or  rate  for  unskilled  labor  (see  discussion  in  household  tasks  method,  pp.  61- 
66). 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  monograph  several  ways  of  understanding  and  measuring  the  costs  of  foster  family  care  are  pre- 
sented. Unfortunately,  it  is  easier  to  find  economic  data  on  objects  rather  than  on  people.  Children  are  not 
normally  viewed  in  a  cost  context.  The  problem  of  determining  the  cost  of  raising  a  child  is  much  more 
complex  and  difficult  than  determining  costs  for  a  whole  family.  Our  goal  has  been  to  develop  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  cost  of  foster  family  care  in  local  areas. 

This  instrument  measures  the  costs  of  the  foster  child  to  the  family.  Social  service  and  agency  administra- 
tion costs  were  excluded.  Therefore,  it  may  be  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  of  cost  to  other  child  care 
programs  which  lump  these  costs  together  with  maintenance  costs.  Although  both  direct  and  indirect  costs 
can  be  measured  by  the  instrument,  they  represent  a  portion  of  the  total  program  co.sts. 

The  methods  developed  here  do  have  limitations,  and  the  estimates  obtained  must  be  interpreted  with 
such  limitations  in  mind.  When  the  estimate  is  used  to  suggest  or  to  justify  a  payment  or  reimbursement 
program,  the  case  is  strengthened  by  acknowledging  the  method  followed.  Secondary  data  sources  are  used 
in  preference  to  local  surveys  because  such  research  uses  better  techniques  and  scientific  sampling,  and  it  is 
frequently  updated.  We  recommend  limiting  local  pricing  of  the  following: 

•  the  cost  difference  between  non-handicapped  natural  children  and  non-handicapped  foster  children 

•  the  worth  of  parental  time  in  child  care 

Worksheets  will  be  feasible  if  agencies  and  foster  parents'  groups  cooperate  to  gather  the  information 
describing  the  local  area's  foster  care  program.  This  information  is  necessary  to  adjust  data  in  the  work- 
sheets to  specific  areas.  Both  the  direct  and  indirect  cost  instruments  rely  on  adequate  information  about 
foster  children  and  foster  families. 

The  variables  used  to  measure  the  direct  cost  of  child  care  are:  age,  region,  urbanization,  and  level  of  liv- 
ing. There  are  a  number  of  other  variables  that  can  affect  the  cost,  such  as  child  spacing,  number  and  order 
of  children,  and  cultural  differences.  In  addition,  there  are  variables  peculiar  to  foster  families  that  can  af- 
fect cost:  recruitment  costs,  agency  policies,  and  special  needs  of  foster  children.  Since  there  is  little  nation- 
al data  on  special  needs  of  foster  children,  inclusion  of  all  of  these  variables  in  our  instrument  was  not  fea- 
sible. It  is  recommended  that  local  groups  determine  if  these  other  variables  are  significant  enough  to  do  the 
special  studies  necessary  to  include  them  in  their  estimates. 

After  considering  the  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  calculating  direct  costs,  estimates  of  the  costs 
of  raising  children  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  selected  as  the  most  reliable,  economi- 
cal, and  the  simplest  to  use.  The  data  are  currently  based  on  the  1960-61  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey  and 
can  be  updated  by  using  the  consumer  price  index.-"  Although  we  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  govern- 
ment data,  rather  than  primary  data  gathering,  the  present  limitations  include: 

•  the  data  base  is  now  17  years  old 

•  each  family  member  was  assigned  equal  shares  of  the  family's  housing,  transportation,  personal  care, 
and  recreation  expenses 

•  the  study  does  not  pertain  specifically  to  foster  families 

•  indirect  costs  were  not  included  in  the  research 

•  the  consumer  price  index  is  currently  based  on  the  urban  wage  earner 

The  results  of  the  direct  and  indirect  cost  instruments  present  averages  instead  of  actual  costs.  They  do 
not  account  for  various  types  of  foster  care  which  may  include  emergency,  temporary,  permanent,  or  spe- 
cialized care.  What  it  does  provide  is  a  good  estimate  based  on  sound  data  of  the  average  cost  of  foster  care 
in  a  particular  area.  The  instruments  do  not  lend  themselves  to  national  guidelines  unless  the  results  were 
related  to  percentages  of  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  foster  family  care  which  should  be  reimbursed. 

Table  9  describes  both  the  input  of  the  instruments  and  the  uses  to  which  the  information  generated  can 
be  directed.  Groups  who  have  good  estimates  of  cost  may  want  to  use  such  a  diagram  to  present  this  infor- 
mation to  outside  community  leaders. 


^'^rhe  data  from  the  1972-73  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey  will  tie  released  by  the  U.S.D.L.  for  analysis  in  1977-78.  The  USDA  Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Institute  will  use  the 
new  data  lo  revise  the  cost  of  raising  a  child  tables. 
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During  1975  and  1976,  the  worksheets  and  techniques  were  tested  with  concerned  professionals  and 
citizens  in  workshops  throughout  Region  111  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.-'  On  the 
basis  of  our  interaction  with  local  groups  and  agencies  and  responses  from  colleagues  and  critics,  revisions 
were  made  to  the  instruments  in  this  monograph.  Reader  response  is  invited  to  the  ideas  we  have  presented. 
We  are  continuing  to  work  on  various  aspects  of  this  problem  and  provide  a  list  of  papers  and  work  in  prog- 
ress for  your  information. 


^•Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia.  West  Virginia  and  llw  Disfrict  of  Columbia  are  in  Region  III  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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APPENDIX 

I.  FOSTER  PARENTS'  VIEW  OF  COSTS:  A  LOCAL  LOOK 

Since  there  is  little  published  information  describing  foster  families  and  virtually  no  data  on  the  differ- 
ences in  cost  foster  parents  incur  in  raising  foster  children  and  natural  children,  we  needed  to  know  more 
about  a  typical  group  of  foster  parents  in  order  to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  available  data  on  natural  chil- 
dren's costs.  To  meet  this  need,  we  designed  and  conducted  an  in-depth  study  of  foster  families  in  Dela- 
ware. The  data  from  the  study  illustrate  the  diversity  of  families  involved  in  foster  family  care.  Other  foster 
care  agencies  may  wish  to  repeat  parts  of  this  study  in  order  to  measure  differences  in  the  types  of  families 
in  their  communities. 

The  two  major  purposes  of  the  Delaware  study  were: 

1 .  to  develop  a  descriptive  demographic  profile  of  foster  families  in  a  local  community 

2.  to  measure  how  foster  parents  viewed  differences  in  child  rearing  costs  between  a  natural  child  and  a 
foster  child  of  the  same  age  and  sex. 

Three  limitations  of  the  study  were: 

•  sample  specificity  to  Delaware 

•  coverage  of  public  agencies  only 

•  use  of  parents'  perceptions  of  cost  rather  than  actual  cost  data 


Description  of  the  Foster  Families 

This  description  includes  occupation,  family  composition,  parents'  education,  income,  location,  and  num- 
ber of  children.  One  of  the  reasons  for  seeking  a  description  of  foster  families  was  to  judge  whether  the 
1960-61  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  consumer  expenditure  survey  and  the  subsequent  revisions  of  the  con- 
sumer price  index  were  useful  data  for  measuring  the  costs  to  foster  families. 

When  Delaware  foster  fathers'  occupations  are  compared  to  male  occupations  in  the  consumer  expendi- 
ture survey  for  the  region  including  Delaware,  the  results  show  almost  identical  demographic  profiles.  Foster 
mothers'  previous  occupational  experience  indicated  primarily  unskilled  occupations. 

There  were  309  foster  children  placed  in  the  15^  families  interviewed.  The  average  total  number  of  chil- 
dren per  family  was  3.2  with  2.2  of  these  being  foster  children.  Since  the  median  number  of  foster  children 
was  1.8,  it  appears  that  a  few  families  have  large  numbers  of  foster  children. 

Comparison  of  the  foster  parents'  educational  background  to  the  data  in  the  consumer  expenditure  survey 
for  the  region  showed  results  similar  to  those  of  occupation.  On  the  average,  husbands  and  wives  had  slight- 
ly less  education  than  high  school  graduation.  Few  foster  parents  had  more  than  high  school  background;  a 
large  proportion  of  foster  fathers  in  our  study  were  reported  to  have  had  only  grade  school  education. 

The  median  income  was  $10, 000-$  12, 499.  Twenty  percent  of  the  households  reported  incomes  below 
$5,000.  For  such  families,  thirty-five  percent  of  the  family  income  would  come  from  the  foster  care  pro- 
gram. 

Most  of  the  foslei  families  had  suburban  or  urban  location:  rural  11.4'7;  rural  non-faini  18.9''^;  suburban 
37. 5'/^;  urban  32.29?.  By  observation,  it  was  estimated  that  the  homes  represented  54.7'v  white,  43.99f 
black,  and  1.49^  Spanish-speaking  extraction. 

Many  foster  parents  had  been  involved  in  foster  family  care  for  a  long  time.  The  average  number  of  fos- 
ter children  cared  for  over  a  long  peritxi  of  lime  by  these  families  was  7.3;  however,  the  most  frequent  oc- 
currence was  one  child.  Fight  families  (59^)  had  had  over  25  foster  children  in  their  care.  Forty-five  percent 
(n  =  73)  of  those  reporting  indicated  that  the  shortest  placements  had  lasted  under  a  year.  Of  132  families 
reporting  longest  placements,  the  mean  was  over  six  years,  but  \5%  had  a  longest  placement  under  a  year. 
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Cost  Differences  Between  Foster  and  Natural  Children 

The  foster  parents  were  asked  to  rate  the  differences  between  foster  children  and  natural  children  in  five 
cost  areas.  The  large  majority  of  parents  rated  the  costs  the  same.  Almost  none  thought  any  costs  were 
lower  for  foster  children. 

Rea.sons  given  for  higher  food  costs  for  foster  children  were  that  these  children  may  cat  more  and  tend  to 
use  food  for  security.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  reason  for  higher  clothing  costs  was  that  foster  chil- 
dren were  harder  on  clothes  than  natural  children.  Parents  who  noted  higher  housing  costs  for  foster  chil- 
dren felt  that  these  children  caused  more  wear  and  tear  on  the  furniture.  Those  families  with  higher  school- 
ing costs  for  foster  children  mentioned  having  to  hire  private  tutors,  or  not  participating  in  the  school  lunch 
program  as  reasons.  Finally  a  small  percent  listed  higher  costs  for  foster  children  in  the  areas  of  recreation 
and  entertainment.  A  few  did  feel  that  these  children  needed  more  attention  in  this  area  which  accounted 
for  the  higher  costs. 

Parental  Perceptions  of  Costs  for  Foster  and 
Natural  Children  for  Child  of  Same  Age  and  Sex 

Higher  Cost  for  No 

Foster  Child  Answer 

Food  .7%  70.7%  21.3%  7.3% 

Clothing  0  64.0  27.3  8.7 

Housing  .7  68.7  28.0  2.6 

Schooling  3.3  71.3  12.0  13.4 

Recreation  2.6  84.7  6.7  6.0 


Adequacy  of  Foster  Care  Payments  to  Cover  Expenses 

Parents  were  asked  to  what  extent  each  of  three  major  areas  of  expense  were  covered  by  the  payments. 
The  majority  of  parents  felt  that  the  payments  covered  less  than  all  of  the  direct  costs. 

Amount  of  Direct  Costs  Covered  by  Payments 

None  Less  Than  All  All  More  Than  AH  No  Answer 

%  %  %  %  % 

Food  &  Clothing  0  66  28.7  .7  4.6 

Housing  52  24  15.4  1.3  7.3 

School&Rec.  44  22.6  18.0  .7  14.7 

When  asked  what  other  items  were  not  reimbursed,  76.5%  mentioned  at  least  one  item.  Over  eighty  dif- 
ferent items  were  suggested.  Some  examples  were:  pierced  ears,  music  lessons,  school  supplies,  bicycles, 
gifts,  vacations,  summer  camps,  and  graduation  expenses. 

When  asked  if  there  were  any  items  they  wished  to  buy  for  their  foster  children  but  could  not.  over  half 
of  the  families  suggested  items.  Some  of  those  items  were:  haircuts,  summer  school,  music  lessons,  school 
trips,  scouting,  vacation  trips,  summer  camps,  bicycles,  swing  sets,  and  class  rings. 

Time  Devoted  to  Foster  Care 

Most  parents  felt  that  the  time  involved  in  working  with  foster  children  on  ordinary  activities  was  about 
the  same  as  for  natural  children.  About  a  quarter  of  the  parents  saw  a  need  for  spending  more  time  with  a 
foster  child.  All  the  comments  indicated  that  the  quality  of  time  and  involvement  with  children  required 
more  of  foster  parents. 
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When  asked  to  suggest  other  means  of  help  which  the  foster  family  could  use,  forty-three  percent  sug- 
gested some  items  other  than  money.  In  general,  many  felt  that  more  counseling  and  preparation  of  the  fos- 
ter family  was  needed.  A  number  of  the  suggestions  had  economic  overtones  such  as:  free  bus  tickets,  food 
stamps,  summer  trips  and  camps,  glasses,  etc.  Suggestions  for  cooperative  handling  of  some  items  were  giv- 
en as  a  solution  by  a  few  parents,  for  example,  clothing  exchanges,  garage  sales  and  quantity  purchasing. 

In  our  study  of  one  local  area,  we  found  characteristics  of  foster  parents  to  be  comparable  to  those  of  the 
general  regional  population  as  reported  in  the  consumer  expenditure  survey.  Recognizing  the  limitations  of  a 
study  in  one  local  area,  we  would  nevertheless  suppose  that  these  foster  parents  might  be  quite  similar  to 
those  in  other  programs,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  range  of  people  and  concerns  reported.  An  alternative,  yet 
to  be  tested,  is  to  use  local  agency  records  to  develop  a  profile  of  local  foster  families. 

II.  PUBLIC  PAYMENTS  FOR  FOSTER  FAMILY  CARE:  A  NATIONWIDE  LOOK 

In  examining  the  foster  family  care  administration,  supervision,  and  payment  systems  in  use  today,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  each  state  and  in  some  cases,  each  county  has  developed  its  own  system  for  dealing 
with  foster  family  care. 

Variations  exist  in  the  proportion  of  state  expenditures  being  channeled  to  voluntary  or  private  foster  care 
agencies;  in  the  types  of  items  covered  by  various  elements  of  the  payment  plans;  in  the  kinds  of  data  used 
by  the  system  to  establish  and  update  rates;  and  in  the  organizational  structures  used  by  the  states  for  ad- 
ministering foster  family  care.  While  the  patterns  of  financing  foster  care  vary  from  state  to  state,  the  two 
most  common  elements  are  the  monthly  or  base  rate  payments  and  the  initial  or  one-time  payments. 

Monthly  or  base  rate  payments  include  all  payments  that  are  fixed  in  amount  and  paid  monthly  to  the  fos- 
ter family.  These  payments  are  designed  to  cover  the  day-to-day  expenses  foster  families  incur  in  raising  a 
foster  child.  There  is  a  significant  difference  among  states  in  the  monthly  or  base  rate  paid  for  non-handi- 
capped foster  children.  The  primary  variable  accounting  for  differences  in  base  rate  payments  within  each 
state  is  age.  At  least  twenty-six  states  adjust  the  base  rate  they  pay  according  to  the  physical  and  mental 
needs  of  the  child.  Other  factors  include  the  consumer  price  index,  prevailing  costs  in  the  local  community, 
the  attitudes  of  state  legislators,  state  constraints,  payments  made  in  the  past,  and  payments  made  by  neigh- 
boring states. 

Most  states  have  initial  or  one-time  payments  which  include  all  payments  in  cash  or  goods  made  to  the  fos- 
ter family  to  begin  care  of  a  foster  child.  Normally,  the  amount  of  the  initial  outlay  varies  depending  on  the 
sex  or  age  of  the  child,  the  existence  of  special  emotional  or  physical  problems,  and  the  needs  of  the  child 
at  the  timt  of  placement. 

Additional  payments  include  any  payments  over  and  above  the  base  rate  and  initial  one-time  outlay.  Their 
purpose  is  to  cover  any  special  expenses  the  foster  child  or  foster  family  might  incur  (e.g.,  medical  costs, 
music  lessons,  camp). 

The  tremendous  variation  in  foster  family  care  payments  from  one  state  to  another  and  the  great  variety 
of  payment  systems  in  use  throughout  the  country,  point  out  the  need  for  a  systematic  look  at  the  true  costs 
of  foster  child  care.  Some  states  elect  to  vary  payments  based  on  the  age  of  the  foster  child,  while  others 
pay  a  fixed  amount  per  child  or  vary  payments  according  to  where  the  child  is  located  in  the  state  or  what 
year  the  child  is  in  school.  Some  states  do  not  get  involved  with  foster  family  care  payments  at  all  and  in- 
stead leave  the  matter  of  rates  to  the  county  and  private  foster  care  agencies. 

III.  FOSTER  PARENTS'  AND  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  ATTITUDES  ON  FOSTER  CARE 

ISSUES 


Our  data  on  the  motives  and  attitudes  of  foster  parents  was  gathered  from  questionnaires  we  distributed 
to  foster  parents  at  the  1975  National  Foster  Parents  Association  (N.F.P.A.)  meeting  in  Atlanta  and  social 
workers  at  the  1975  Eastern  Regional  Conference  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  in  New  York  City.  We  also 
compared  our  survey  with  other  research  projects  completed  in  the  I95fl"s,  I96()'s,  and  1970's. 
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Foster  Parent  Attitudes  Toward  Specific  Payment  and  Cost  Issues 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  foster  parents  surveyed  at  the  1975  N.F.P.A.  meeting  felt  that  they  should  be 
reimbursed  for  the  direct  costs  they  incur  in  caring  for  a  child,  plus  a  certain  amount  for  their  time  and  ef- 
fort. We  believe  that  the  results  reflect  an  increasing  trend  on  the  part  of  foster  parents  to  seek  compensa- 
tion for  their  role  as  professionals. 

Many  respondents  felt  that  with  a  service-for-fee  payment  system: 

•  agencies  would  be  able  to  recruit  more  middle  class  foster  families, 

•  there  would  be  less  turnover  in  foster  homes, 

•  foster  parents  would  be  more  willing  to  accept  foster  children  with  special  needs,  and 

•  foster  care  agencies  would  expect  more  of  foster  parents. 

Ten  questions  in  our  N.F.P.A.  survey  attempted  to  gauge  foster  parent  attitudes  towards  other  major  fos- 
ter care  payment  and  cost  issues.  In  general,  the  foster  parents  in  the  study  agreed  with  the  following: 

•  Foster  children  cost  the  same  as  natural  children  of  the  same  age  and  sex  (66%  agreed). 

•  More  adults  would  become  foster  parents  if  payments  were  better  (55%  agreed). 

•  Most  foster  care  agency  payments  do  not  come  close  to  covering  direct  costs  (75%  agreed). 

•  It  costs  more  to  raise  children  in  a  city  than  in  a  rural  area  (53%  agreed). 

•  Foster  care  payments  should  reflect  differences  in  cost  due  to  age  and  sex  (96%  agreed  about  age, 
61%  agreed  about  sex). 

Costs  and  payments  items  on  which  foster  parents  expressed  disagreement  included: 

•  Foster  care  payments  are  a  major  source  of  income  for  foster  parents  (79%  disagreed). 

•  The  high  cost  of  raising  teenagers  is  a  prime  reason  why  it  is  so  hard  to  place  teenage  children  (52% 
disagreed). 


Social  Worker's  Perceptions  of  Foster  Parent  Attitudes 

In  order  for  a  foster  care  system  to  work  effectively,  the  foster  care  social  workers  must  know  how  the 
foster  parent  feels.  In  our  survey  of  social  workers  involved  with  foster  parents,  we  attempted  to  measure 
social  workers'  accuracy  by  asking  the  respondents  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  foster  parents  in  re- 
sponding to  many  of  the  questions.  In  most  cases,  social  workers  were  poor  predictors  of  how  foster  par- 
ents felt  about  their  role  as  foster  parents,  payment  and  cost  issues,  and  the  foster  care  agency. 

Social  workers  did  not  seem  to  see  the  foster  parent's  role  in  the  same  way  the  active  foster  parents  saw 
it.  They  usually  thought  that  foster  parents  would  be  motivated  by  lower  level  needs,  such  as  those  pertain- 
ing to  physiological  well-being  and  security.  The  foster  parents  reported  they  were  actually  motivated  by 
such  higher  level  needs  as  personal  esteem  and  self-actualization.  Social  workers  did  considerably  better  in 
predicting  the  opinions  of  foster  parents  on  payment  and  cost  related  items  than  they  did  on  items  related  to 
motives. 
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